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See this grate? 





Foolish question, you say. Granted. 


But here is the point: We want you 


to really see and understand this grate 
because it is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the 


PYRAMID 
WARM AIR HEATER 


The grate, as you look at it now, is in posi- 
tion. By simply shifting the upright lever 
at the left, the central portion of the grate 
may be raised to any desired height. The 
result of this action on the fuel in the firepot 
suggests itself without further explanation 
—the fire is rolled to the outside, forcing 
the red-hot fuel directly against the sides 
or radiating surface of the warm air 
heater. Fresh fuel is then placed in the 
middle, leaving the fire free to continue 
burning. Immediately the intense heat from 


the ring of fire tends to coke the surface of the fresh fuel, while the conical shape of the warm air 
heater concentrates the heat at the opening at the top and consumes practically all the smoke and gases. 


It is these features that afford perfect adaptability to the cheaper grades of soft coal: With ordinary 
care in operating the grate and supplying fuel, no more smoke will be emitted than by using hard coal. 
Ashes completely covering the fire can be removed without waste. You can shake the fire little or much, 
and the grate is always ready for use. You may rest assured we are not stretching a point when we 


say “This grate is simply great.” 


If you would be interested in learning more of the splendid construction of thx 


PYRAMID WARM AIR HEATERS, write today for a copy of our latest catalog. 


FOREST CITY FOUNDRY & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 54 and 55. 
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Gold Mine 


to the Dealer, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 
smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the 





Sectional front view 


FFRONTRANE Steel Furnace 





is, on its own merits alone, the most 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- 
sition on the market today. Its 
longer fire travel gets most heat from 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily 
cleaned and has no direct draft to 
warp and buckle. 


indeed, ‘‘a regular Gold Mine” to the Dealer. 


Are you a member of the FFRONT 





Rear view 4058 Forest Park Ave. 


If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. _prec.u.s. Pat. Crh 


Then we help the dealer who handles 
the FRONT RANE, by furnishing all 
sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign in which 
we are spending thousands of dollars 
—one effect of which will be to make 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, Good bye! We're zo- 
and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, ing home FRONT RANS 


is too hot for us. 


Club? 
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Ir 1s A remarkable fact that there is far less excite- 
ment at this time—now that the United States of 
America has declared that a state of war 

Business ¢xjsts—than there was in August, 1914. 

As r . ‘ 

hia: Then there was some tightening of 

money and. other signs of curtailment of 

business. Today, we go ahead as if nothing of un- 

usual importance had occurred. Money is “easy,” the 

demand for merchandise is undiminished, and the rail- 

roads are not able to haul the immense quantities of 
freight that are delivered to them. 

Here and there, to be sure, some scared individual 
is found who has cancelled an order or stopped the 
construction of a building for which he has had plans 
made, but the number of these is so small that they are 
conspicuous only by their rarity. 

There is, however, one important feature of our 
present situation: While most of us are pushing 
“business as usual,’ we must, all of us, come to a 
realization of the necessity for doing more than that. 

Every good citizen owes it to the country under 
whose protection he lives, to render the fullest pos- 
sible allegiance and service to that country, and that 
is something in which altogether too many of us have 
failed so far. 

We cannot claim credit for true patriotism and good 
citizenship unless in our personal relations with oth- 
ers and with our Government we exercise every 
faculty that has been given to us by Providence to 
conserve the resources of the country in every way 
possible consistent with economical production, and 
unless we produce on our farms and in our factories 
as much as can be done, and unless our stores dis- 
tribute the manufactured products in the most ef- 
ficient and most economical manner. 

‘Business as Usual” is a good slogan, but where 
“Usual” means less than “Our Best” it isn’t good 
enough. 








A RECENT compilation of data furnished by the 
various Secretaries of State shows the total number 
ie Vou Set of automobile cars and trucks in the 

ling Your Country to be 3,451,738. The popula- 

Share of tion of the United States on the first of 
Automobile this year was, according to Census 
Accessories? figures, 102,826,309, so that the simple 
Process of division shows one automobile to every 
group of about 29 people. 

According to latest available figures, the total num- 
ber of hardware dealers in the country is 30,466. 
Now let us stretch our imagination to the point where 
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the supply and accessory business for these 314 mill- 
ion cars is confined exclusively and equally to the 
hardware trade. This would give every dealer the 
sale of all such items for approximately 113 cars, 
which sounds very nice indeed. But to come down 
to real facts—such is not the case, because for one 
reason, many retailers are not yet alive to the oppor- 
tunities in the sale of automobile accessories, and 
hence a good portion of these articles is being sold 
by others. 

However, no question remains that the retail hard- 
ware dealer is the logical distributor of automobile 
supplies and accessories because they are so closely 
related to his lines of stock—and furthermore, the 
automobilist expects the up-to-date hardware store to 
be prepared to supply his needs in this line at all 
times. Manufacturers of automobile accessories are 
strongly advertising their products to the public 
through magazines of large, national circulation, thus 
creating a demand that must sooner or later be re- 
flected in the sales total of the retailer who handles 
such items. [ven if he do not get the sale of all sup- 
plies for all of the 113 cars, there is a relatively great 
amount of profitable business waiting for him in this 
line. 

Are you getting your share? 








Wiril SOME men, prosecution in our courts is the 
only way to deal with concerns which so conduct their 
business as to make themselves liable to 


Law Suits : : : ; i ; 
prosecution for violation of our anti- 


Versus 
Common _ trust laws. 
Sense. We have in the past few years had 


some very notable examples of such prosecutions 
and in not one of them has there been any benefit to 
the general public. To be sure, fines have been im 
posed; decrees of dissolution have been issued, as in 
the case of the American Tobacco Company, but so 
far as the consumer is concerned, the suits might just 
as well never have been instituted. 

Within the very recent time, however, a different 
method has been put into operation—one that has 
already shown beneficent results. 

The newsprint and book paper manufacturers, by 
some sort of arrangement—a “Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment,” possibly—drove prices of their product up to a 
point where the users, the publishers of newspapers, 
magazines and books, found it exceedingly difficult to 


come out even, to say nothing about making a profit. 
There was much talk about criminal prosecution, 
but the Federal Trade Commission, of which Edward 








18 


N. Hurley was then the chairman, took the matter up 
in an entirely different way, acting as an arbiter be- 
tween the publishers and the manufacturers, with the 
result that an agreement has been effected which will 
ensure to the publishers a reasonable cost of their 
“raw material” and a fair profit to the manufacturers. 

It is quite within reason that the Commission may 
have found conditions and facts which might have 
made it possible to prosecute successfully these manu- 
facturers, but in the meantime the publishers would 
still have been forced to keep on paying exorbitant 
prices. 

The investigation and the negotiations instituted by 
the Federal Trade Commission took about six months. 
A suit would probably not have been concluded in the 
lowest federal court in that time, and whatever the 
result, it would undoubtedly have taken several years 
to arrive at a final degree, thanks to our cumbersome 
system of handling law matters, and while the lawyers 
might have made some money out of the case, the 
publishers would most likely be just as bad off as they 
were before—at least if we are to judge from the re- 
sults of other anti-trust suits that have been decided. 

It isn’t a bad thing sometimes to have a business 
man, with a clear head on his shoulders, at the head 
of our Government departments. 

In fact, we might be considerably better off in many 
ways if we could have more of that kind, instead of 
lawyers, many of whom can’t see any way to decide 
anything except by recourse to law suits. 








Most oF us have an idea that if we go along peace- 
ably, pay our taxes, vote once in a while and avoid 
serious infractions of moral and social 


; sm ‘ laws, we are pretty good citizens. 
pei oot As a matter of fact, if that is the 
itizen? 


extent of our idea as to citizenship we 
are a pretty poor class of citizens. 

For citizenship—the good kind—is not based merely 
on the passive virtues cited in the foregoing, but rather 
on the active work which we perform in our relations 
with the community in which we live. 

No man is a good American citizen merely because 
he is orderly—that is taken for granted. He hasn’t 
fulfilled his obligations and responsibilities toward 
society until he has done something definite to help 
improve the conditions and the standards under which 
he and his fellow citizens live. 

The business man, property owner, renter, employe 
who does not yield of his time and energy toward the 
betterment—in a social, a moral, a physical way—of 
his community is a poor citizen, no matter how much 
money he may accumulate, and no matter how well 
he may provide for his family. 

Ours is an age of mutual responsibility. We have 
progressed from the period when man was judged 
solely as an individual who had no duties toward 
society. Today, we recognize—or rather, we must. 
recognize—that we cannot shut ourselves off from 
others like hermits of old. 

These good men, who withdrew from the tempta- 
tions and troubles of the world to live their own pure, 
unspotted lives may have served some good purpose in 
their day, but in the twentieth century there is need 
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for a different sort of men—the kind that go out into 
the world and by their contact with other men help to 
make conditions better for all—themselves included. 

The hermit was at best a selfish person. He cared 
nothing for the rest of mankind. He may have saved 
his own soul from contamination, but the world was 
no better for his having lived. 

The truly good citizen is a man who looks properly 
after his own affairs and so arranges his time and 
energy that he can and does give of both toward the 
progress and betterment of his community. 








WITH EVERY year since 1910 we have added from 
1,400,000 to 1,700,000 to our population, the increase 
in the past six years being almost ten 
million people, or over ten percent. 

sy tar the greater portion of this in- 


Larger Crops 
Means More 


Business. ‘ aA 
crease has been made in the cities. In 


fact, our rural population has been comparatively sta- 
tionary. 

This condition to the ordinary person might not be 
of particular importance, but in it is actually found 
one of the reasons for the present high prices of food: 
We are rapidly increasing the number of our consum- 
ers of food, while the number of our food producers 
practically stands still. 

So long as the unprecedented demand for labor in 
industrial pursuits continues, and with it the resulting 
big wages paid to factory workers, there will also be 
a steady influx of men with their families from rural 
communities to manufacturing centers, and thus a 
still greater drain be placed upon our. agricultural 
products. | 

To the pessimist, there would seem to be no remedy 
for this condition, but the optimist—the truly prac- 
tical mind—sees a way to counteract the effect of the 
growing scarcity of rural labor: 

The high prices of all sorts of farm products have 
made the farmers well off. They can pay cash for 
machinery which will enable them to raise larger crops 
without a corresponding increase in manual labor or 
time, and so it is advised that all those who come into 
close contact with the farmers urge upon them the 
necessity for making use of every tillable piece of 
ground now under cultivation, or which it is possible 


‘to “break” this spring, for the purpose of pro- 


ducing by next fall a much larger crop of cereals and 
other food products of the farm, such as vegetables, 
fruits, beef cattle, etc. 

Some may raise the objection that with the greater 
output, prices will necessarily be lowered and _ that, 
therefore, the farmers will receive no greater com- 
pensation for their intensified work, but the fact of the 
matter is that the average progressive farmer can 
easily be convinced that it is to his advantage to raise 
large crops because of the individual greater income 
he will receive. 

Incidentally, there is also this inducement for the 
retailer who sells hardware or farm implements, that 
by urging the people in his community to intensify 
the cultivation of their land he will cause a greater 
demand for the lines of merchandise that he carries 
in stock, thus increasing his sales and profits. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





One morning during the Houston Hardware Con- 
vention, W. A. Chenoweth, of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, got up early and took a 
walk before breakfast. Presently he came to a place 
where some men were excavating for a cellar and the 
ground was hard where they were working. They 
had a team of mules hitched to a plow and one man 
handled the reins while another swung on the plow 
handles and tried to guide. The day was hot, the 
mules were lazy, the ground seemed to get harder and 
harder, and the men toiled away, inwardly boiling. 

“That ground’s pretty hard,” suggested Chenoweth. 

The man at the plow handles glanced at the driver, 
who seemed about to explode because of too much 
pent up emotion, and explained: 

“That ain’t the worst part of it. You see there are 
so many women sitting on these, porches around here 
he can’t cuss his mules.” 

Two traveling men were carrying on a conversa- 
tion in the smoking compartment of a Burlington train 
coming toward Chicago the other day, the greater 
portion of which was devoted to boasting about what 
they had done. 

Finally W. H. Fitch, of the Richards-Wilcox Man- 
ufacturing Company at Aurora, Illinois, who was with 
me in the compartment, got tired listening to their 
“hot air” and remarked to me: 

“Well, I went over and saw the new machine to- 
day, and it’s astonishing the fine work it does.” 

“How does it work?” I inquired. 

“Well,” said Fitch, “by means of a pedal attach- 
ment, a fulcrumed lever converts a vertical reciprocat- 
ing motion into a circular movement. The principal 
part of the machine is a huge disk that revolves in a 
vertical plane. Power is applied through the axis of 
the disk, and when the speed of the driving arbor is 
moderate the periphery of the apparatus is traveling 
at a high velocity. Work is done on this peripnery. 
Pieces of the hardest steel are by mere impact reduced 
to any shape the skillful operator desires.” 

“What in the name of sense is that machine, any- 
way?” demanded one of the two traveling men. 

“Oh, it’s a new grindstone,” replied Fitch, and a 
silence that could be cut with a knife fell upon the 
crowd. 

* *K *K 

Among the many good stories that were told during 
the great Hardware Convention at Houston, Texas, 
is the following by George T. Bailey, of the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh: 

A colored congregation in Louisiana, hearing that 
a college in Kansas was conferring the degree of D.D 
for the reasonable “consideration” of $50.00, decided 
to add to their prestige by raising the required sum 
and having their pastor decorated with those dignified 
initials. Strenuous effort failed to raise more than 
half the amount; but, nothing daunted, they forwarded 
$25.00 with the request that the college would for- 
Ward the first “D,” so that they could begin addressing 
the reverend gentleman as doctor, a favor which they 
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were sure would assist them very much in collecting 
the price of his “divinity.” 


Henry P. Chenoweth was particularly proud as he 
mingled among his friends at the big Hardware Con- 
vention at Houston, Texas, last week and I finally 
got Henry down to earth and found out the cause of 
his pomposity. It seems that Beall Brothers, the 
shovel makers at Alton, Illinois, offered a gold watch 
as a prize for the member of their sales force who 
showed the largest increase in sales for a given period 
and Henry is the proud possessor of this beautiful 


gold watch. 


More and more, the ideal of “Service” as a basis 
for profit is becoming the accepted one. We are com- 
ing to see and appreciate the fact that only in well- 
performed service lies any valid claim for payment. 

Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield in a 
recent statement puts this idea into very excellent 


form: 

It seems to me that there is one solvent for a lot of 
the prejudice with which the banking world and the cor- 
poration world have met which cannot but be helpful. 
That is for them to emphasize and carry into practice the 
ideal of service. 

There will be no objection from anyone to growth and 
prosperity that comes out of service, and for their own 
sakes, as well as for the good of the public, these institu- 
tions ought to make the fact of this service visible. It is a 
good advertisement. It is the best kind of self-protection. 

The banker whose work is constructive, whose ideal is 
to win by helping his customers, the manufacturer who 
makes it clear that he regards the buyers of his goods as 
friends whom he must in every way assist, friends like 
these are building up the good will which is not merely the 
asset commonly known as such but becomes an active 
defensive force when criticism arises. I think this ideal is 
zrowing and I am glad to see it developed for the good of 
our country at the hands of far-seeing institutions 


I think Mr. Redfield might well have included the 
retailer and other classes of smaller business men in 
his statement, for it applies to them with equal force. 


> * 

For many years I have read with pleasure and 
profit the writings of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and have 
almost always found some beautiful sentiment ex- 
pressed that pointed the way to a better and more 
useful life, such as for instance the following poem: 

Speak No III. 
Nay, speak no ill; a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind; 
And, oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
3v cheering thus, the kinder plan, 
For if but little good we know, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide; 
Would fain another’s faults efface; 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base? 
No, let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can! 


Then speak no ill, but lenient be 

To others’ failings, as your own; 
If you’re the first a fault to see, 

3e not the first to make it known. 
For life is but a passing day; 

No lip may tell how brief its span; 
Then, for the little time we stay, 

Let’s speak of all the best we can. 


There is so much good in the worst of us; 
And so much bad in the best of us; 

That it hardly becomes any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 

The highest culture is to speak no ill. 
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FRANK M. BROCKETT. 





When a man is referred to as “The Father of such 
and such an organization,” it is safe to assume that he 
has more than an ordinary amount of what we some- 
times refer to as and also that he is 
equipped with a fair degree of aggressiveness and con- 
structive ability. 

For without “vision,’ no man can see ahead and 
appreciate the benefits that can be derived from hav- 
ing such an organization formed as may be under con- 
sideration. And without aggressiveness his “vision”’ is 
not likely to result in much more than dreams. He must 
“make” other men see the advantages as he sees them. 

Last, but by no means least, he must have construc- 
tive ability, for without this the visions will remain 
dreams and the sentiment cre- 
ated among others will not be 
materialized into action. 

Frank M. Brockett had 
the vision of the many bene- 
fits that would accrue to the 
sheet metal contractors of 
Michigan if they would but 
lay aside their petty little jeal- 
ousies of one another and 
work together as a big uni- 
fied body of men rather than 
as a scattered number of 


units, unfriendly and sus- 
picious toward one another. 

He thought it all out and 
in 1912 he called a meeting 
of the sheet metal contractors 
of Michigan at Lansing at 
which he advocated the form- 
ing of an organization for the 
purpose of improving condi- 
tions in the trade. 

The idea looked good to 
those in attendance and the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association was 
formed in the Downey House, so he is justly entitled 


“vision,” 


to the name of “The Father of the Association.” 

Frank was born in Little Falls, Herkimer County, 
New York, on October 3, 1862, so that county has 
something else to be proud of besides the cheese that 
bears its name. 

His family moved west a few years later and the 
boy attended the schools at Charlotte, Michigan, after 
which he was associated with his father, L. B. Brock- 
ett, in the retail hardware business of A. H. Munson 
& Company, in that city. Mr. Munson was his grand- 
father, and his father was the “Company.” They had 
a tinshop in connection with the store and Frank spent 
two years in the shop. 





In 1881 he went with Powell & Hovey who operated 
a retail hardware store and tinshop at Muskegon, 
Michigan, and was identified with this firm for two 
years. 

In 1891 we find him in business for himself at 
Calumet, Michigan, under the name of Carlton & 
}rockett Hardware Company, and again with a tin- 
shop of considerable size in connection. 

Three years later he removed to Battle Creek, 
where his father, a brother and himself formed the 
firm of L. B. Brockett & Sons, doing a retail hard- 
ware and sheet metal contracting business. This firm 
is still in existence, under the same name, although in 
1912 the sheet metal business was sold to Darlington 
& Company, and Frank M. 
srockett represents this con- 
cern. 

As mentioned in the fore- 
going, he has taken much in- 
terest in Association work 
among his fellow business 
men in Michigan, and no An- 
nual Convention of the Sheet 


Metal Contractors in the State 


would be considered entirely 
successful without his pres- 
ence and cooperation so long 
as Frank is alive and well, 
for he is the sort of man that 
makes for enthusiasm and real! 
accomplishment. 

It isn’t, however, to be un- 
derstood that our friend is 4 
man of one idea. On the con 
trary, he takes an active part 
in all the various organiza- 
tions of Battle Creek, wher? 
he makes his home, which 
have to do with the progres: 
of that thriving city. He is a member of the Athel- 
stan Club, which is composed of Battle Creek busi- 
ness men, of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
bodies of business and social interests, such as the 
Knights of Pythias. In all of these organizations he 1s 
well liked and exerts much influence as he is the type 
of man who has the faculty of making and keeping 
friends. 

Once in a while during the season he will take a 
day off for a bit of hunting or fishing, but most of his 
pleasure takes the form of automobiling. As al! true 
disciples of Izaak Walton he is somewhat inclined to 
draw on his imagination as to the size of the fish that 
got away, but in all other respects he is a strict adnerer 

of the truth. 
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HALL OF FAME 














CHARLES H. DART. 


In the “Old Countries” there is a well developed 
idea that business should, whenever possible, descend 
from father to son. They have found over in Europe 
by centuries of experience that when an enterprise is 
thus carried on for several generations there is cre- 
ated a certain standard of principles or ethics through 
which the service rendered by such a concern grows 
more efficient through each succeeding generation. 

This idea is also carried out to a very large extent 
among the employes. When the boy leaves school 
he is often apprenticed to the same man or firm 
where his father is working and he often learns his 
trade under the tutelage of his father—with the re- 
sult that he aborbs what experience and knowledge 
of his craft has been acquired 
by his “tutor” and in addition 
gets the inspiration from the 
“esprit du corps’? which is 
bound to rule in such a shop, 
factory or store. 

Is it any wonder that our 
best mechanics are men “from 


the other side” who learned 


their various trades over there 
under stich conditions ? 

And is it any wonder that 
with the “floating” tendency 
of our employes, we have 
failed to a considerable de- 
gree in producing such highly 
efficient all-around mechanics 
in this country? 

Here we specialize, it is 
true. A young fellow is put 
to work at a machine and he 
may be bending sheet metal 
for cornices or windows or 
some other purpose all day 
long, week in and week out, 
without ever having a chance at finding out how that 
particular piece of sheet metal is to be usetl, or how 
it is to be joined and fitted with others into the fin- 
ished product. He may never be shown how the pat- 
tern was developed for the piece on which he is work- 
ing. The factory may turn out more material, to be 
sure, but so far as the worker is concerned, he will 
never become more than a small cog in a machine— 
unless some way is provided where he can obtain, 
without undue cost and effort on his part, the proper 
training which will make him a truly efficient sheet 
metal worker. 

Charles H. Dart, the newly elected President of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, is a 
Product of the “Old Country” school of trade train- 





ing, although he is a full bred Michigander, having 
been born in Port Huron, Michigan, on May 26, 1874. 

After having gone through the Port Huron Gram- 
mar School grades, “Charlie” became an apprentice 
in the sheet metal shop of his father, the late J. A. 
Dart, who in his day was considered one of the best 
of the sheet metal craft in Michigan. 

With the exception of one year when he was con- 
nected with the American Express Company in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “Charlie” has been engaged in the sheet 
metal business since he was old enough to handle a 
mallet or a soldering iron. 

In addition to the training he received in his 
father’s shop he took a course in sheet metal pattern 
drafting and when he felt that 
he knew something about the 
business he left Port Huron 
to learn how other successful 
concerns in the same line did 
their work, and one of his ex- 
periences during his absence 
was the management of the 
sheet metal shop of H. M. 


Weed, at Bellevue, in the 
western part of the state, 
where he was in charge for 
four years, at the end of 
which he returned to become 
a partner in the firm which 
was founded by his father, 
and the name  was_ then 
changed to J. A. Dart & Sons. 
Its business is a very success- 
ful one, and its success has 
been built on “Quality and 
Service.” 

“Charlie” is a thorough be- 
liever in fraternal organiza- 
tions. He belongs to the 
Woodmen of the World and is a member of the Blue 
Lodge, the Chapter, the Council and the Eastern Star 
of the Masonic Order, having held several chairs in 
the Chapter. His fad is “Work” and he takes his 
recreation in large and small doses of automobiling, 
being an “expert” chauffeur. 

With the exception of one year since he became 
a member of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, he has been “in office” all the time, and it 
is safe to say that his fellow business men in the 
sheet metal trade of Michigan have*found him a good 
man for his place and that he has won a great many 
friends. The fact that at the recent Convention he 
was elected President of the State Association is the 
best possible proof of the statement. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








DRAWN TUBES IN BURNERS GREAT 


SANITARY FEATURE IN OIL STOVES. 


Where seamless tubes are not used in oil stoves it 
is said greasy dirt and sediment from the wicks are 
bound to accumulate. 


sanitary feature, the 
Dangler Wick Oil 
Stoves, one of which 
herewith, 
burners 


is shown 
have their 
equipped with drawn 


tubes. Besides being 
free from _ these 
accumulations, the 


stoves are free from 
obnoxious odors, and 
thus to make 
cooking an agreeable 
task rather than the 
irksome duty it was 
Heavy burners and frames are used 
to give absolute dependability, the burners being fitted 
with a chimney raising device which is said to overcome 
entirely the difficulty of proper lighting, also preventing 
smoking or sooting of the burners. The operation of 
the stoves is further simplified by the patented posi- 


help 





Dangler Wick Oil Stove. 


in days gone by. 


tive wick stop, said to insure a flame of correct size. 
Further details of the features of the Dangler Wick 
Oil Stoves are contained in the 1917 catalog which will 
be sent upon request, by the Dangler Stove Company, 
Division of the American Stove Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





HIGH-GRADE ASBESTOS CEMENTS FOR 
STOVES, RANGES AND WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 


The extensive line of Brauer’s stove dealers’ sup- 
plies includes several types of asbestos cements which 
have proven well adapted for use in stoves, ranges 
and warm air Among these is “Pecora”’ 
Asbestos Furnace Cement, a strong and durable prep- 
aration used in “setting up” and repairing joints in 
warm air heaters, ranges, room heaters and stoves. 
When subjected to heat, the cement is said to vitrify 
without shrinking or becoming porous; it is inodorous, 
and effectually prevents the escape of smoke, gases 
and dust, thus insuring proper draft. 


heaters. 


It is especially 
valuable, the manufacturers say, as a protection for 
any work exposedsto direct heat, flames, etc. A similar 
compound is “Fix-It”? Asbestos Plastic Cement, pre- 
pared ready for use in plastic form, and easily applied 
with a knife, for cementing joints and broken parts in 
stoves, ranges, room heaters and warm air heaters. 


To eliminate this un- 





For the convenience of the trade it is put up in one- 
pound cans, saving the annoyance of opening larger 
packages, loss of time, and waste. A third variety is 
the “Crown” Stove Lining Cement, described as a 
plastic, durable fireproof mixture for making and re- 
pairing linings in stoves, ranges and warm air heaters, 
and does not crack or crumble. Full details are given 
in the catalog of Stove Dealers’ Supplies which can be 
obtained from the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316- 
318 North 3rd Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


2 
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ENAMELED SPLASH BACK ON OIL STOVE 
HELPS TO KEEP STOVE CLEAN. 





Sesides adding greatly to the appearance of the 
stove, the white enameled splash back which is fur- 
nished on the Quick Meal Oil Stove illustrated here- 
with, materially reduces the work of keeping it clean. 





Quick Meal Oil Stove With Oven and 
White Enameled Splash Back. 


This is but one of the many features embodied in the 
Quick Meal Oil Stoves to increase their efficiency and 
make them convenient for the housewife. Glass oil 
founts are supplied so as to indicate the quantity of 
oil at a glance; the burners are simple in construction 
and easy to rewick, and have a smokeless device which, 
it is stated, makes it impossible to turn the wick high 
enough to smoke. The burner chimneys are made of 
porcelain enameled steel which is said to prevent 
them from rusting and makes cleaning a simple mat- 
ter. The white enameled splash back can be fitted to 
all the oil stoves having a high shelf. Full particulars 
of the entire Quick Meal line of oil and gasolene stoves 
can be obtained by addressing the Ringen Stove Com- 
pany, Division of the American Stove Company, St- 
Louis, Missouri. 
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THE-WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 48 to 53 inclusive. 








The Geneva Hardware Company, Geneva, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by David B. Cropp, 
Oliver Lindberg, E. E. Broman and R. C. Stites. 

Allan J. Coleman, manufacturer of Janitors’ Sup- 
plies, has removed to the second floor of 208 North 
Wabash Avenue, northwest corner of Lake Street, 
Chicago, where he will have more commodious quar- 
ters and thus be in better position to care for his grow- 
ing business. 

I. G. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
saw and tool manufacturers, have completed plans 
for an addition to their factory, the new building to 
be of brick and steel, four stories high and 50x125 
feet in size. It is expected to be ready for occu- 
pany early in the fall. 

William Herald and William C. Reitz, Jr., both for- 
merly with the Pittsburgh ‘Steel Company, have re- 
signed their respective positions and have organized 
the Pittsburgh Rivet Company, with a plant at 38th 
Street and Junction Railroad, Pittsburgh, where they 
will) manufacture boiler, structural and ship rivets, 
bolts, rods, dock spikes, drift bolts, and machine and 
special forgings. 

E. Steytler, General Manager of Sales of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, has sent out announcement to 
the effect that J. G. Deericks, former Manager of the 
Manufacturing Department of the American Steel 
and Wire Company, at the New York office, has been 
appointed Assistant General Manager of Sales of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, with headquarters at the 
Pittsburgh office. 

The warehouse, finishing and shipping departments 
of the Sharon Hardware Manufacturing Company, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, were recently destroyed by 
fire, causing a loss of $75,000. The Company states, 
however, that inside of a week they will be in position 
to take prompt care of orders again. Plans have al- 
ready been made for reconstruction of the buildings 
that were destroyed. 


” 


ARTHUR I. PLATT IS ELECTED SECRETARY 
OF BRIDGEPORT HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 








Arthur I, Platt, who for several years has been as- 
sociated with the selling department of the Bridgeport 
Hardware Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has been elected Secretary of the Company. 
Mr. Platt will continue to call on his many friends in 
the Trade in addition to his new work as Secretary. 


ROY F. SOULE CHIEF SPEAKER AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER OF HARDWARE 
CLUB OF CHICAGO, MAY 9. 


Roy I*. Soule, New York City, the gifted hardware 
trade paper editor, will be the chief speaker at the 
Annual Dinner of the Hardware Club of Chicago, 
Wednesday, May ninth, at 6:30 P. M. 

A number of unique entertainment features will be 
presented, and there is every indication that this af- 
fair will be one of the many successful occasions in 
the history of the Hardware Club of Chicago. 

As the accommodations for seats are necessarily 
limited, it is urged that those who expect to be pres- 
ent make reservations at once, sending checks for 
$2.00 per cover to Treasurer William \. Hawkins. 

stalencsscilltaasiaiimsate 
CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS TO 
GIVE MAY PARTY MAY 25. 





The Chicago Retail Hardware Association will 
give a May Party to the members, their ladies and 
friends on Friday, May 25th. ‘The affair promises to 
be very unique and there will be all sorts of tun. 
Martin Engelhart is in charge of the arrangements. 
WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS TO 

MEET AT LAKE HARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
JUNE 21, 22 AND 23. 





It has been found advisable to change the dates for 
the Summer Meeting of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association which is to be held 
at Lake Harbor, Michigan. The new dates are June 
21, 22 and 23. 

Raymond Marsh, the Secretary of the Association, 
states that by this change the entire facilities of the 
principal hotel and grounds will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the members, their ladies and friends. Full 
particulars can be secured by writing him at his office, 
634 Otis Building, Chicago. 


PURCHASER ALWAYS PAYS FOR PREMIUM. 


Some manufacturers and distributors are wincing 
because critics of the trading stamp do not discrimi- 
nate between it and the coupons inclosed in packages, 
etc. Perhaps some one of them will soon come for- 
ward with a good fundamental reason for differentiat- 
ing the two kinds of gift schemes. Such a reason does 
not lie on the surface of the matter. A gift is a gift. 
A prize is a prize. Something included in a package 
of different goods is something that the purchaser has 
to pay for. Is it not so?—George French, in Adver- 
tising News. 
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SULLIVAN ANTI-REVOLVER LAW DOES NOT 
OPERATE AS SPONSORS EXPECTED 
AND REPEAL IS URGED. 


With regard to the letter published in our April 
14th issue from J. M. Kohlmeier, New York City, 
in which he commends the Sullivan Anti-Revolver 
Law in New York State, it is evident that there are 
many who disagree with Mr. Kohlmeier, and that the 
objectors do not all belong in the classes of dealers 
in revolvers. 

Fred Biffar, the well known wholesale distributor 
of sporting goods and fire arms, sends us the follow- 
ing letter, together with a full column article from the 
New York World, one of the most widely circulated 
dailies of that city, in which the definite statement 
is made by one of the high officials in the City Gov- 
ernment, Commissioner of Accounts Leonard M. Wall- 
stein, that an “intolerable situation” has been pro- 
duced as a result of the Sullivan Law, because “it 
prevents citizens of good repute from possessing 
weapons for the protection of themselves and their 
homes, and enables criminals to go about the streets 
of the city fully armed.” 

Mr. Biffar’s letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I notice in your magazine of April 14th a letter by 
J. M. Kohlmeier, 1o11 Third Avenue, New York 
City, in regard to the Sullivan Anti-Revolver Law. 

I cannot understand Mr. Kohlmeier’s attitude on 
the selling law, most particularly when I just received 
a clipping from the New York World, dated April 
16, 1917, in which Commissioner Wallstein states that 
‘it prevents good citizens from possessing weapons 
and lets criminals possess them.” 

It seems to me that a respectable law-abiding citi- 
zen ought to have an equal chance with a holdup man. 
According to Mr. Kohlmeier’s idea the holdup man 
has a long way the advantage of the respectable citi- 
zen because a respectable citizen is afraid to carry a 
gun for his own protection for fear he will be 
“pinched” and fined up to $200.00 whereas the holdup 
man cares nothing for laws and does not care whether 
he is “pinched” or not because when he is in jail he 
gets free board, and a citizen cannot afford to go to 
jail because he has a business to attend to or has a 
family to support or has an invalid son or daughter 
or something of that sort, and it does not seem right 
that a man who is trying to do something good in the 
world, who pays taxes, supports the jails and police 
departments, which are made necessary by criminals, 


should be at a disadvantage with a vagrant or lawless _ 


character. 
Yours very truly, 
FRED BIFFAR. 
Chicago, April 20, 1917. 


The article in the New York World follows: 
Urges Repeal of Sullivan Law. 

Leonard M. Wallstein, Commissioner of Accounts, in an 
official report to Mayor Mitchel yesterday after an extensive 
investigation of the Sullivan law, finds it has produced “an 
intolerable situation” ; that it prevents citizens of good repute 


from possessing weapons for the protection of themselves and 
their homes, and enables criminals to go about the streets of 
the city fully armed. 
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Commissioner Wallstein believes the Governor should 
send an emergency message to the Legislature demanding the 
repeal of the Sullivan act. Failing in its repeal, he recom- 
mends that the power to issue pistol permits be taken com- 
pletely from the hands of Judges and centralized in the 
hands of the Police Commissioner. 

Should legislation to procure this relief also fail of pas- 
sage, he recommends that Judges be requested to refer all 
applicants for permits to the Police Department; that the 
issuance of all permits be reported daily to the police and be 
nade only upon serially numbered forms furnished by them. 

Asks for Emergency Message. 

In view of the importance given this matter, by reason 
of the President's war proclamation prohibiting aliens the 
possession of arms, Commissioner Wallstein urges that a 
copy of his report be sent the Governor, “that the matter 
may be brought before the Legislature 7 an emergency mes- 
sage.’ 

The report shows “there are 179 separate officials who are 
authorized to issue permits to resident citizens—49 Supreme 
Court Justices, 45 Municipal Court Justices, 39 City Magis- 
trates, 11 Justices of Special Sessions, 10 City Court Justices, 
8 County Judges, 7 Justices of Special Sessions, 5 Judges of 
the Children’s Court, 4 Surrogates of the Police Commis- 
sioner.” And 113 of these tnay issue permits to non-residents 
or aliens. 

The report says the vast majority of pistol permits are 
issued without investigation. 

In 1915 a Supreme Court Justice granted a pistol per- 
mit to a man familiarly known to the police as Tony the 
Shoemaker, whose picture was in the Rogues’ Gallery and who 
prior to the issuance of the permit had been arrested for 
felonious assault and again for homicide. 


A County Judge in 1916 issued a permit to a man who 
had previously been refused one and who had been previously 
arrested for having policy slips in his possession, again for 
felonious assault, and again for homicide. 

Permit Number 11,113, the report continues, was granted 
by a City Magistrate last year to a man who had been ar- 
rested once for vagrancy and twice for felonious assault. 

Permit Number 6,899 was granted in the spring of 1916 
to a bouncer in a saloon which had a bad reputation. The 
applicant had been arrested shortly before, according to the 


report. 
Shows Lack of System. 


Applicants in other cases, says the Commissioner, “have 
obtained permits by making false statements to Judges the 
truth of which the latter have no means of investigating.” 
Again permits have been revoked by one Judge only to be re- 
granted by another. Sometimes when the police after careful 
investigation have refused to grant a permit a Judge has 
granted it without investigation. 

“Certainly if the Sullivan law is not repealed,” the report 
continues, “an obvious requirement of any control over the 
issuance of pistol permits is that there shall be adequate in- 
vestigation of every application for such permission. This 
can best be done by taking the power away from the im- 
promptu action of scattered Judges and centralizing it in the 
Police Commissioner. The issuance of such a permit is of 
course a police function rather than a judicial one.’ 

In 1916 there were 10,505 pistol permits issued in New 
York City; 7,060 were issued by City Magistrates, 2,491 by 
the Police Department, 181 by Municipal Court Judges and 
773 by various other judicial officers. 

A set of resolutions proposed for the adoption of various 
groups of Judges which have for their intent systematizing 
the issuance of permits and prompt report to the police of all 
issued is incorporated in the report. 





CHARGE INTEREST ON PAST DUE ACCOUNTS. 


A failure to charge and collect interest on past due 
bills is discrimination between customers and _ is 
unfair to those who pay their bills promptly. It 
places a premium on slowness and is an incentive to 
allow bills to lag. The customer on one side of the 
street who pays promptly and at times is probably 
obliged to borrow of his banker to enable him to (do 
so, is at a disadvantage in competing with his neighbor 
whom the wholesaler is carrying without charging in- 
terest, in that “the slow pay” buys his goods cheaper 
than the “prompt pay” just to the extent of the inter- 
est he ought to pay. From every standpoint it is in- 
equitable, unjust and unfair to allow accounts to run 
past due without charging interest—T. Homer Green. 
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Retail Hardware Dealer Proper Distributor 
of Automobile Accessories 


By Wit.1am T. GorMLEY, Chicago. 











At the recent Annual Convention of the American 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association, a report 
was made by a committee 
which had investigated the 
situation in the retailing of 
Automobile — Accessories, 
and as there are several 
points in this report which 
are of special interest to 
the retail hardware dealer, 
I shall in the following re- 
view some of the facts 
brought out by this in- 
vestigation. 

The most important feature is that both the whole- 
saler and manufacturer of Automobile Accessories 
have come to a realization of the fact that, as a gen- 
eral proposition, the garage man is not the kind of 
person to whom it is wise to grant credit on a regular 
commercial basis. 





William T. Gormley. 


Such expressions as the following are numerous: 

“We believe that the accounts should be watched 
very closely. Many of the men who are running 
garages are irresponsible, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. When business is good they pay their bills, but 
as soon as things begin to get slack they move to some 
other part of the country.” 


“We find garage men are continually moving from 
town to town and selling out and it is a hard matter 
to keep track of them.” 

So from the manufacturers’ and the wholesalers’ 
standpoint, evidently there is going to be less com- 
petition by men who are not educated to buy and sell 
merchandise on a commercial basis, for the simple 
reason that for their own sake the manufacturers and 
wholesalers will seek their outlet through the estab- 
lished retail hardware stores—as indeed is now the 
case in thousands of instances. 

This will make selling conditions for the retail hard- 
ware dealer more satisfactory. He will be able to 
make a reasonable profit and will not be bothered by 
having some one undersell him because the latter has 
no appreciation of what it costs to do business. 

In other words, he can afford to carry a reasonably 
large stock, because he will be assured of a fair re- 
turn on his investment, provided, of course, that he 
uses the same progressive methods in pushing Auto- 
mobile Accessories as have made him successful 
the “regular” hardware line, and I am using the 
word “regular” only for lack of a better word, for 
Automobile Accessories certainly are “regular” hard- 
ware fully as much as cutlery, cooking utensils, wash- 
ing machines, paints, or any other line that is carried 
in the average hardware store. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, my advice to 
my many friends among the retail hardware dealers 





is that those of you who have not already installed a 
department for Automobile Accessories, do so this 
spring. 

At this particular time you will be able to start off 
“on the right foot,’ so to speak, for during the next 
five or six months there is bound to be a heavy de- 
mand for all sorts of articles classed under this head. 
The wonderful increase in the number of automobiles, 
used for pleasure or in business, means a steady call 
for repairs, parts, supplies, new accessories, so that 
from the day you open your Automobile Accessory 
Department you will be “doing business,” and I miss 
my guess very much if you do not find that, with your 
stock properly selected, your turnover in this new line 
will make a very excellent showing in comparison 
with some of the lines that you feel you must carry in 
stock if you are to run a real hardware store at all. 

In making up your initial order for the Automobile 
Accessory Department, my suggestion is that you 
seek the help of one or more of the traveling salesmen 
who call on you from the wholesale houses. You are 
likely to receive from the department in these con- 
cerns a better outline of what and how much you 
ought to buy at the start, than if you spread your pur- 
chases among any considerable number of concerns. 

Some lines; of course, you may wish to buy direct 
from the manufacturers, but many of the items can in 
my opinion be bought ‘to the best advantage from 
the wholesale hardware houses, most of which now 
carry very complete stocks under able managers who 
will look out for the retailers’ interests. 


mi 
. 
April 24, 1917. 
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SH UTTER- HINGE PATENTED. 


Chicago, 


Canada, has se- 
under Number 


Joseph G. Huot, Montreal, Quebec, 
cured United States patent rights, 
1,222,629, for a Shutter-Hinge described in the follow- 


ing: 
“GN ‘ Inahinge of the character described, 
OVE ‘2 wee) a socket member having a notch there- 
< (i! . . 
_ in, a pin member revolubly mounted in 


said socket member, a washer revolu- 









pa ble on the pin member, an arm on said 
washer engageable in the socket mem- 
tN" ber notch, and means for locking the 
washer at any desired angle with re- 
.222,629 spect to the pin member. 
eS eee 
Shun superlatives! Unwarranted claims of “the 


best,” “the finest,” “the cheapest,” “unequalled,” etc., 
may have convinced gullible people of previous dec- 
ades, but the average reader of today places little, if 
any faith in such misstatements. They repel rather 


than attract—Jonas Babick. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











WINDOW DISPLAY OF BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


SHOWS THAT IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. 


“It pays to advertise in every way possible,” is a 
Lusiness axiom that is becoming more and more evi- 
dent each time this little sphere of ours spins around. 
To illustrate, we can consider the window display of 


sesides gaining Honorable Mention in this Com- 
petition, the window display was awarded First Prize 
in a contest in connection with a “Style Week” con- 


test. 


The window display contained a representative line 
of Builders’ Hardware. The window was trimmed 
to show the interior of a room with window and door 








but you need rot 
Laugh af these. 
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Window Display of Builders’ Hardware Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. Arranged by G. C. Franklin for t.. P. Smith Company, Fulton, New York. 


Builders’ Hardware pictured herewith, which was ar- 
ranged by G. C. Franklin for the L. P. Smith Com- 
pany, 13 South First Street, Fulton, New York, and 
received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
in commenting on this window display, Mr. Franklin 
emphasizes the fact that carpenters and builders came 
into the store to make purchases after viewing the 
display, and incidentally remarked that they had not 
previously known that the store carried such a line of 
liardware. This window display is simplicity itself, 
but it served to demonstrate quite forcibly that adver- 
tising in some way is absolutely essential in order to 
acquaint the public with the variety and character of 
the dealer's stock. 





set in frames. The woodwork was white enameled 
with light blue walls and blue curtains at the windows. 
Cutouts from display advertisements were used to 
look like shrubbery and trees on the other side of 
the window, and a card on the window sill read “love 
Laughs at Locks and Bars but you Need not Laugh at 
These.” 

The floor was covered with linoleum of parquette 
pattern, and on this was placed rim and mortise knob 
locks, rim and mortise latches, also push plates, hinges 
and butts. On panels made from cypress wood taken 
from glass boxes and stained light brown, then planed 
to a beveled edge to the natural wood, which gave it a 
‘framed effect, were some of the late designs of vari- 
ous kinds of builders’ hardware. 
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Important Features of 








By THEO. R. AVELER* 


Modern Merchandising 








You, Me & Europe. 

Before | get out my regular goods, I want to digress 
somewhat. 

We do not fully realize the world status as it is to- 
day. All of us have a feeling that we will wake up 
soon and find it is only a dream. 

But war is awfully real. 

While we have a first duty at home, we do not love 
our wives, daughters and sweethearts any the less 
when we give our pity and a pittance out of our pros- 
perity for the women of Europe who suffer a worse 
than Dante’s hell. Nor do we rob our brothers under 
the Stars and Stripes when we give sympathy and 
succor to those brothers of the human family who 
suffer under the Tri Color, Union Jack, Prussian 
Eagle, and other blood-stained flags. For the one who 
would eat or drink extravagaritly while others starve, 
may the food petrify and the drink be bitter. To the 
one who would overdress while thousands go un- 
clothed, may there be shame, and may that one who 
debauches during the worlds crisis, rot. 


While Europe is going through the labor pains of 
the birth of a new Europe, 
and America may have her 
baptism of fire, it is up to 
you and me to do our “bit” 
toward steadying the com- 
mercial fabric. 

For a year after the dec- 
laration of war, business in Canada was at a low ebb. 
It never was better than it now is, not only in essen- 
tials but also in non-essentials. 

The financial foundation of Uncle Sam is as solid 
as the foundations of the earth. Labor conditions 
are assured for the period of the war at least. The 
agricultural community never conceived in their most 
optimistic dreams of such prosperity as they now en- 
joy.. Our only fear is of too much opulence. 

There may be a month or so of business depression 
because of the mental depression. 

It is your job to scatter sunshine and cheer. When 
you meet a pessimistic cloud say to it: ‘“Skiddoo for 


you.” 
Why Some cf Us Fail to Get the Big Job. 


Without detracting any from. my reverence for the 
Almighty, and my belief in his omni-presence and all- 
seeing, I believe that the eyes and ears of his crea- 
tures fill these functions for Him. 

Last October a salesmanager wrote me relative to 
a certain buyer with whom he knew I was on very 
intimate terms. He had an inquiry from a large cor- 
poration that was seeking a man of certain qualifica- 


ee ee 


*This is the third article of this interesting series. | The 
first two were published on pages 26 and.27 of our April 7th 
and 14th issues. Others will appear in the near future — 


Editor. 





tions who would be free from certain weaknesses. 

[ really believe I knew all the essential facts about 
this man and-his suitability for the place in question, 
and in this instance, because I told all the truth and 
nothing but the truth, I was God’s agent. 

My employer uses me as his agent to investigate 
and report; why can’t God? The man on whom I 
reported was given the position on a very satisfactory 
basis and is making good. 

Many times I have thought I was in line for a 
“plum” of a position that didn’t develop. I don’t 
doubt that I did not stand the “test”? which was ap- 
plied when I was investigated. I know I have left a 
very poor impression with many people and that their 
poor impression of me is just. 

If I had considered twenty years ago that I stood 
every day to be judged by a jury of one or more of 
my peers, how careful I would have been! 


Of All Business Men the Traveling Salesman Has the Most 
Reason to Watch His Steps. 


We can always depend on our chickens coming 
They are never pleasant birds to 
have about if they have 
eaten of wild oats we have 


home to roost. 


THERE IS THE SAME RELATION 
BETWEEN THIS KIND OF A CHAP 
AND THE REAL MAN AS BETWEEN 
BOMBASTIC AND BOMB. 


sown. 

As a transport was sink- 
ing last March one of the 
officers addressing his men, 
said: [his is the hour in 
We ought to have lived 

| have heard many a 


oer 


which you are to be tested. 
for this hour all our lives.” 
sermon that did not contain as much meat. 

One can never tell as to when the hour of testing 
is to come. Hence the need of eternal vigilance, to 
be always ready. 

Weakness and inefficiency fall down in a business 
the same as in running an empire. Mr. Romanoff was 
not a big enough man for the job of Czaring Russia 
but he makes a good gardener. 

I would sooner be the best gardener in the world 
than the poorest ruler. 

The name of Burbank will live, when the name of 
Romanoff will be forgotten. 

There is one beneficent result from the high cost 
of living—temperance in eating. 

When I think of the way we fellows overloaded 
our stomachs at the old American plan hotels, I am 
surprised that our digestive apparatus didn’t rebel. 
As it was, many a traveler dug his grave with his 
teeth. 

Some still yield to the temptation to gorge. Nothing 
cuts down a man’s efficiency and makes him dull of 
mind and sluggish of movement so much as overeating. 

A sluggish, torpid liver has cost the gluttonous sales- 
man many an order. 
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Selling goods requires all the force and vitality a 
man can muster, more than any other job, and if all 
of his blood must be used in digesting rare roast beef, 
pickled pigs feet, pastry, etc., there is none left to 
keep the brains turning in sales. 

One sales manager suggested that the orders of 
some men would be better if they would take a quick 
acting cathartic or enema. 

The Romans did better: When they over-ate they 
tickled the palate with a feather. 

The man who considers the future will eat right, 
drink right, and think right. Nothing is more un- 
wholesome, unsightly, or unprofitable than a dirty, 
sluggish, greenish slimy stream. The think tank of 
some people is just as dirty and slimy as a hog wallow. 
Every once in a while you meet that sort of a chap. 
Recently going into St. Louis I had to share my car 
seat with a chap of that sort. The only fortunate 
thing was that his jaw didn’t begin to work for fifteen 
minutes after he sat down, and it quit as we got onto 
the Ead’s bridge. As it was, I felt so dirty and de- 
pressed by his slushy talk that I had to take a bath 
before I felt clean enough to go out and see the trade. 

I would sooner dine with a hog than such a biped. 
Physical filth is not nearly so injurious as mental. 

Under the head of “Wild 
Men | Have Known” is a 
good friend of mine who is 
general manager of a small 
grocery jobbing house. All 
of his men are in the house 
on Saturday. He formerly 
depended on keeping his men 
posted by using a bulletin board and personal talks. 
But there was always so much opportunity for a ques- 
tion as to instructions. He then adopted the circular 
letter method. Being very precise in his phrasing, his 
instructions were generally interpreted correctly. On 
a certain Wednesday he had notice of a sharp advance 
to go into effect on a certain commodity the Tuesday 
following. In order to gauge the placing of specifica- 
tions, he at once wrote one of his men to investigate 
condition of stocks and probable consumption, so as to 
report on Saturday. I chanced to be in the office 
when this salesman came in. 

Having a dance or something else of a like sort on 
his mind he had overlooked the instructions entirely. 
The manager certainly was peeved. And the salesman 
had all “coming” that he got and then some. Because 
of his failure to secure data requested and the neces- 
sity of making specifications without full information, 
the house lost several thousand dollars. No doubt that 


young man wonders why his salary is not raised. 
Lack of Concentration of Thought Annually Costs the Business 
World Millions of Dollars. 


Ever since the days of Saul, there have been sales- 
managers who thought every man could fight with the 
same armor. All salesmen have not been as wise as 
David in not trying to ape some one else. Nothing is 
so flat as an actor trying to do’a Charlie Chaplin stunt, 
or so unsuccessful as a salesman trying to be some- 
one whom he is not. He is under a handicap when he 
tries it. 

Not all would-be-salesmen are fitted for the job, 
with the result that a good many square pegs are 
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ASSOCIATES EITHER AS A FIRM 
OR IN A CORPORATION, SHOULD 
CONSIDER THE REMARKS ON THE 
“PARALYSING PARTNER” WHICH 
WILL APPEAR AT AN EARLY DATE. 
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endeavoring to fit themselves into round holes. 

A misfit in clothes, or shoes, or job is bad. If you 
are a misfit in your job, the quicker you “can” it, the 
better for you and the house. 

Many men lose their nerve because they don’t “ring 
the bell” the first shot. 

The rolling stone may not gather any moss, but it 
certainly will not do so by staying in-a gravel bed. 

If you have put the best there is in you into your 
job and don’t strike pay dirt, it is best to roll on and 
not stop until you find your place. 

It is remarkable to note the men of extraordinary 
ability that warm the seats of the chairs in hotel lob- 
bies ; especially in the lobbies of cheap hotels. 

The listeners are informed between the whift’s 
taken on their “stink sticks” as to how the boss should 
do. They can clearly see that the management is mak- 
ing a mistake. From these travelers you hear much of 
criticism, very little of compliment. The man who is a 
failure uses this method of beating the air and excus- 
ing his short-comings. 

When I was making a small territory, a good many 
years ago in Michigan,,I heard a talker several times 
who showed up the rotten system of his people. 

I felt sorry for his con- 
cern, and wondered why 
they didn’t take a tumble 
and act on the advice of this 
man. 

I missed him for a month 
or so but later saw him tak- 
ing violent exercise on one 
end of a jigger which was used in handling rolls of 
barbed wire. In those days the dealers in Michigan 
bought barbed wire by the car. The bundles ran from 
100 to 150 pounds in weight and two men attended to 
the warehousing as it was delivered by the dray. He 
of the “big noise” had lost his traveling job and was 
mighty glad to get a job in the retail store. 


Later on I became real well acquainted with the 
head of the house that had been under such sharp 
criticism. The business has always been prosperous 
and had a healthy growth, whereas the critic has fallen 
off the earth years ago so far as I know. 

There is the same relation between this kind of a 
chap and the real man as between BOMBastic and 
BOMB. 

It was a long time before I was called into the 
inner court and consulted by the man higher up. I 
now know that my services and advice were not asked 
because they had no value. I belonged to that class 
which, having eyes, saw not, and having brains, 
thought not. 

I began to know how little I did know before any- 
one else gave me credit for knowing. Since then I 
have had the pleasure of seeing some of my recom- 
mendations being put into effect. 

When I hear severe criticism of the “House” com- 
ing from a fellow traveler I feel like asking him as 
to why one of his superlative wisdom is not taken into 
close consultation by his people. He should be re- 
minded that days breed ignorance, but you must look 
to years for wisdom. The house is more anxious 
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than the traveler can possibly be for right methods 
and good ideas. 

My brother travelers who are so caustic should 
consider that the reason their ideas are not adopted is 
probably because they are not practical. 

The bug crawling up the inside rim of the wagon 


wheel thought it was turning the wheel. 
It Is Quite Human for Each to Think He Is the Center of 
Activities. 


Susiness is, today, very abnormal, but in normal 
times, under ordinary conditions which will obtain 
in the not distant future, the prosperity of jobber and 
manufacturer, will again rest on the ability, initiative 
and aggressiveness of their representatives. 

Today, more than in normal times, is the retailer 
indebted to the conscientious salesman for advice as 
to the policy which will help him over the bumps, and 
through the squalls of the period of readjustment. 

Hats off, Gentlemen, to the Diplomat, the Minister 
Extraordinary, the Ambassador of the Producers to 
the Court of the Distributors—Mr. Traveling Sales- 
man. 


a 


FILES AND RASPS KNOWN FOR’ THEIR 
CUTTING AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


It is easy to comprehend how a long, practical 
manufacturing experience, coupled with a strict ad- 
Game erence to high grade material and work- 
manship, can produce a uniform quality of 
tools which are known far and wide for 
their excellence. And in the case of the 
Heller Brothers Company, manufacturers of 
the Celebrated American Files and Rasps, 
the situation is closely analogous: Their 
products, one of which is pictured herewith, 
are all made from their own refined clay 
crucible cast steel, and are manufactured by 
machines of patented construction, as well 
as tempered by a special process. Added to 
these advantages is the extensive experience 
of the Company and the employing of skilled 
workmen, so that, it is said, Heller Brothers 
Files and Rasps are widely known for their 
excellent cutting and wearing qualities and 
are in great demand throughout the country. 
Sesides the standard American pattern files, 
the Company manufactures a full line of 
Swiss pattern files in all shapes, sizes and 
cuts. These are made from their own pro- 
duction of refined clay crucible file steel and 
are hardened and tempered by a special proc- 
ess. An illustrated pocket catalog giving full 
particulars and views of “cuts” and cross-sec- 
tions, together with price list can be obtained 





Heller é 
Brothers by addressing the Heller Brothers Company, 

astar 2 

File. | Newark, New Jersey. 
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GOOD ROADS ESSENTIAL TO EDUCATION 
OF COUNTRY CHILDREN. 





One of the Bulletins of Progress in the use of ex- 
plosives, which are issued by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Delaware, con- 
tains an article on “Roads and Education” which is 
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of more than passing interest to residents in rural 
districts. It points out how recently-compiled statis- 
tics show that sections of the country having a low 
percentage of improved roads invariably had a larger 
number of uneducated and illiterate persons than in 
communities where good roads are the rule. Although 
the high percentage of illiteracy cannot be laid entirely 
at the door of bad roads, no one can deny the fact that 
they have an appreciable bearing on the subject. Bad 
roads and poor schools go hand in hand, offering no 
incentive for a newcomer to locate and bring up a 
family ; rural land values, remain stationary or depre- 
ciate; children are frequently forced to remain at 
home ; and good teachers, who naturally prefer more 
congenial surroundings, are seldom procurable. The 
building of a system of good roads, on the other hand, 
causes an influx of a good class of settlers; farm 
values rise, and better schools naturally follow. In 
other words, good roads are the forerunners of good 
schools, which are essential to the abolition of illiter- 
acy. Copies of these bulletins can be obtained by ad- 
dressing E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Department 12, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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WALLACE D. SIMMONS AND OTHER BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES URGE HIGHER INCOME 
AND CORPORATION TAXES 
FOR WAR EXPENSES. 





It is a very significant fact that the men who gov- 
ern the policies of our great business enterprises are 
practically a unit in their opinion that the cost of con- 
ducting the war should so far as possible be met by 
taxation and not by long-term bond issues—also that a 
few should not be permitted to profit greatly by the 
war at the expense of many. Industry, owing to large 
profits secured during the last two years, is in an un- 
commonly strong position and able to bear its full 
taxation. he 

In the referendum submitted to members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
Committee of which Wallace D. Simmons, President 
of Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, is Chair- 
man, recommends that: ; 

1. Approximately $400,000,000 of the amount raised by 
taxation in the first year should be obtained as a war measure, 
from increased individual income taxes, through such in- 
creased supertaxes and decreased exemptions as the commit- 
tee recommends. 

2. Approximately $200,000,000 of the amount raised by 
taxation in the first year should be obtained as a war measure, 
by addition to the present excess profits tax, with amend- 
ments of the law which the committee recommends. 

3. The first-class postage rate as a war measure should 
be increased by 50 percent to yield approximately $100,000,000 
in the first year. 

4. Stamp taxes should be imposed as a war measure, to 
yield approximately $250,000,000 in the first year. 

5. Customs duties should be imposed as a war measure 
on articles to yield about $100,000,000 in the first year. 

6. Excise taxes should be imposed as a war measure 
upon a list of articles of luxury and general use and which 
would yield about $500,000,000 in the first vear. 

7. Retroactive taxes should not be imposed upon in- 
comes and profits. 

8. The amount of exemption from the capital stock tax 
should be decreased from $99,999 to $24,999. 

eee —_-@-—————_____—_——_ 

Clerks who lose their temper easily will help your 
business more by working for your competitor. An 
uncontrolled temper is a great detriment to a store. 
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J. S. RADFORD PUBLISHES EXCELLENT 
STORE PAPER. 





J. S. Radford, Newbern, Tennessee, has sent us a 
copy of his “Hardware Herald” for review and our 
congratulations are extended upon this excellent piece 
of hardware store advertising. 

The “Hardware Herald” is a four column wide, fif- 
teen inches deep, four page publication and has a good 
title cut running across at the top of the front page 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Kardware Verald 


Special Title Cut for Hardware Store Paper of J. S. Radford, 
Newbern, Tennessee. 


The Editor of the “Hardware Herald” is George O. 
Wilson and he shows considerable signs of being a 
good advertising man with an eye and ear for what 
may be of interest to its readers, as well as for what 
the store needs in the way of direct and indirect pub- 
licity. 

For example, almost the entire front page is given 
up to short local news items among which are judici- 
ously mixed such bits of information as “Mrs. Ham 
Baker has installed one of our Model cook stoves 

im her home,” or 
“Did you know 
that a Pyrene fire 
extinguisher — will 


— 
reduce your auto 
..%. insurance premium 
I5 per cent a 

<< a 


year?” or “J. M. 
2280 RODS 


Owens has a new 
‘ Goodyear casing 

That’s how much fence we've sold f ; Sa 
since the last issue of ThE HERALD. or his car. He 


We will gladly show you the figures : 
on this on request, only lack of space will find that the 
orcvents our doing it here. Below Goodyear stands 
are the names of some of those who : . 
bought during that time: right up in the 
Joe Enochs FE. W. Wisner, Elbridge front row when it 
Avery Cole Wilson & Tedder . 7 
x. L- Scobey I. B. Dozier Comes to tires. 
J. L. Moore Sam Jones : 
Nat Porter H. fl. Green _ hen, of course, 
Dr. E. O. Cherry Douglas Porter there are editori- 
T.C. Dyeus - T. H. Gatlin, Trimble . 
—— kros. A. J. Draper als, stories and 
J. W. Lindse ; R. E. Due ints— 
Dick Ladd E.R. Richardson ousehold hints- 
O.A. Freeman _ Dan Featherstone several well writ- 
W.L. Shipp J. E. Thompson, Kenton : 
John Centtens B. Bi Zarecor ten and well dis- 
obt. Ledsinger Pave Newman ise- 
Will Blankenship L. D. Webb played advertise 
Dr. J. W. Wynne Ollie Johnson ments two. of 
Geo. §. Cochran Joe Taylor : 
€. E. Hastings J. W. Seott Which are shown 
R. E. Holland Bush Crenshaw herewith 
Win. Hugely J. H. King ; 
3. R. Sanford Geo. Ifouse 


H. W. Williams 


The wire fence 


chs ahem “4 advertisement tells 
uls Li56 does not include peop! ~e 
who bought after this paper wont to a good story: For- 


press (March 21.) It is easily seen - ; 
iat we fence hte teree ty three purchases 
in less than a 


There’s a reason. . 
month amounting 


J. S.. RADFORD to 2,280 rods or 


Single Column Advertisement of 14% miles is quite 
Wirefencing. some little quantity 


of fencing to sell, and it is safe to say that Mr. Rad- 
ford didn’t roll it out of his warehouse without real- 
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izing a fair profit. The list of names of the purchas- 
ers is also a good idea, although of course not a new 
one. But if an advertising man was to confine himself 
to “strictly original” ideas, we are rather doubtful if 
his work would always be successful. There is no 
harm in making the proper use of ideas of somebody 
else. 

The Keen Kut- 
ter cutlery adver- 
tisement has a 
striking border, 
furnished by the 
Simmons __ Hard- 


Call and examine our 
line of the Famous 


KEEN KUTTER 
Tools and Cutlery to- @ ware Company 
day. They cost no , 
pen he than the ordinary x and ‘used 0 good 
kind. i™ advantage with the 
All our claims are f ‘ 
backed with a ‘‘money q straight from the 


refunded if you're pot 
satised '’ guarantee. 


J. S. Radford 


shoulder guarantee 
talk. Some, people 
have an idea that 
trademarked and 
guaranteed _mer- 
chandise costs 
more than uniden- 
tified goods. 
Altogether, J. S. Radford, Publisher, and George 
O. Wilson, Editor, have reason to feel that they are 
sending out a monthly publication of high merit, and 
no doubt the financial returns are also satisfactory, for 
this sort of specific advertising always brings in buyers. 
Incidentally we note a clever wagon advertisement 
in which there is a good argument to the person who 
talks about high prices on manufactured products. 
The advertisement says: 





Single Column Cutlery Advertisement. 


“In 1893 it took 6634 barrels of corn to buy this 
wagon. The price of the corn was 75 cents a barrel 
and the wagon cost $50.00. Today the wagon sells for 
$100.00, but corn sells for $6.00 a barrel, so today it 
takes only 1634 barrels, so on the basis of the 1913 
price for corn you have 50 barrels at $6.00 each, or 
$300.00 to use for anything else you may wish to 
buy.” . 

Isn't that about as fine an illustration as you could 
wish when a farmer talks “high prices” to you? 


DISPLAY OF ICE CREAM FREEZERS AFFORDS 
READY SALES AND SURE PROFITS. 








A resolution that the retail hardware dealer can 
utilize to advantage is to display ice cream freez- 
~ Cae ; ers in his store and keep them in 
the public eye all the time. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers of Light- 
ning Ice Cream Freezers, one of 
which is shown herewith, this line 
will open up a good business be- 
g cause it is full of talking points: 
Lightning Ice Cream It saves ice and salt and runs so 
Freezer. easy that it saves time, temper and 
labor. It is the freezer with the famous wheel dasher 
that tosses and aerates and freezes the cream 
smoothly without lumps. It has the automatic turn 
scrapers that remove practically all the cream from 
the sides of the can and freeze it evenly and rapidly. 
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Jt is strongly made, very durable, and every part is 
finished with utmost care. The bucket is described 
as made of selected pine with drawn steel wire hoops, 
electrically welded, and the can has a body of heavy 
tin plate with the top strongly wired and turned over 
and the body made to fit over and under the drawn 
steel bottom by special machinery, making an abso- 
lutely tight joint. To help the retailer make effective 
displays, the manufacturers are prepared to send 
cut-outs, cards and circulars. Full particulars, to- 
gether with catalog showing all styles and sizes of 
freezers, can be obtained from the North Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 


INCREASED PROFITS MADE POSSIBLE BY 
USE OF CASH REGISTERS. 





Every merchant is continually striving for increased 
profits and this is said to explain why thousands of 
retail stores are buying cash registers—to help them 
control their business better and make more money. 
The modern cash registers, one style of which is 
shown herewith, are the result of more than thirty 
years’ experience in the study of store problems and 
of the sugges- 
tions of success- 
ful merchants 
everywhere. 
With so many 
of these regis- 
ters in wse 
throughout the 
world, it is but 
natural that 
there should be 
good _ reasons 
for buying 
them, and five of these reasons cited by the manufac- 
turers are: 1—They stop mistakes ; 2—they prevent 
losses; 3—they remove temptation; 4—they increase 
trade, and 5—they increase profits. By means of such 
obvious advantages, the cash register has become an 
integral part of the progressive retail establishment, 
and hardware retailers can learn just how a complete 
National Cash Register will help them by writing for 
particulars to Department 138, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





National Cash Register. 





HORSE-SHOE EMBEDDED 
IN TREE. 


BANDSAW CUTS 





Of all the unique instances recorded proving the ex- 
ceptional strength of Disston saws and their ability to 
cut iron and steel, one of the most noteworthy is that 
cited in the current issue of the “Disston Crucible,” 
the house organ of Henry Disston and Sons, Incor- 
porated. It seems that in a plant in Indiana, a 9-inch 
Disston bandsaw encountered a horse-shoe which was 
embedded in a large block of red oak. But it wasn’t 
luck—as the horse-shoe would imply—that the saw 
didn’t break ; rather it was due to the extreme durabil- 
ity of the tool. Beyond the necessity of re-swaging 
and sharpening, the saw was uninjured and did not 
miss a run. The instance is the more remarkable in 
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that really two cuts of the horse-shoe were made: 
After cutting off the upper portion, the teeth, neces- 
sarily dulled, went through the second piece. Such 
quality, the manufacturers point out, is the kind that is 
cheap at any price. Full particulars of their product 
can be obtained by addressing Henry Disston and 
Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
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PATENTS WASHING MACHINE. 








Under number 1,213,704, John A. Stensrud, Scots- 
guard, Saskatchewan, Canada, assignor of one-fourth 
to Oscar J. Bolstad, Scotsguard, 


Saskatchewan, has 


been granted United States patent rights for a wash- 
ing machine described herewith: 


39 In a washing ma- 
§ 1213704 0% bi 


chine, a base, brack- 
ets supported on the 
base, a bar slidably 
mounted beside the 
base, extensions on 
the bar slidable in 
the brackets, springs 
surrounding the ex- 
tensions for balanc- 
ing the bar, means 
to reciprocate said 
bar, rack teeth on 
the inner and lower 
faces of the bar, a 
hollow shaft journaled in —n base and extending upwardly 
therethrough, a tub, rotatably supported on the base and at- 
tached to said shaft, a pinion on the lower end of the shaft 
meshing with the rack teeth on the inner face of the bar, a 
hollow sleeve slidable over the upper end of the hollow shaft, 
a rack bar slidable through the hollow shaft and connected 
to the sleeve, a corrugated rubber secured to the lower end of 
the sleeve and means driven from the under face of the first 
mentioned rack bar to cause the second mentioned rack bar 
to reciprocate simultaneously with the oscillation of the tub. 


+ 
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GOOD PROFITS MADE BY PUTTING RAZOR 
BLADE SHARPENING MACHINE 
IN WINDOW. 









































One of the most desirable investments which it is 
said the retail hardware dealer can make, is to put in 
his window a Hatfield Safety Razor Blade Sharpening 


Machine, one of which is shown in the accompanying 


illustration. According to 
the manufacturers, this 
move has placed many 
small stores on a paying 
Pe “i* m ul stores on a paying 
basis and has attracted 


trade that the dealer never 
would have secured with- 
out it. The machine makes 
every household a possible 
customer, because aside 
from sharpening four to 24 
safety razor blades of any 
make at one time, it can 
be employed in sharpening 


jack razors, knives, scis- 





Hatfield Safety Razor Blade 


Sharpening Machine. 
sors, shears and other small edged tools by means of 
grinder attachments. [Excellent work is said to be 
done in every instance because of the durability of the 
machine and its highly-efficient construction. Dealers 
can obtain catolog and full information by addressing 
the Hyfield Manufacturing Company, 48 Franklin 


Street, New York City. 
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to aol a living. 





It takes lots of “life” 
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OUR DUTY TO OUR COMMUNITY. 


Thomas N. Witten is known far and wide as the 
originator of the “Trenton Idea,” which briefly means 
the acknowledgment of the reciprocal relations and 
obligations of all the inhabitants in a community to- 
ward one another. Incidentally, Mr. Witten is a very 
successful retail hardware dealer in Trenton, Missouri. 

In the following address which he delivered at the 
recent Convention of the Iowa Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Mr. Witten outlined some of the most im- 
portant features of the work which must be done in 
rural communities in order to establish proper rela- 
tions between the business men and those to whose 


trade they cater: 
The Community’s Business. 


I assure you it is a pleasure for me to be here this morn- 
ing. You know, fellows, it is the most inspiring thing in the 
world for me to stand up before a bunch of hardware dealers 
and look them in the face. In some way I feel that they 
are the biggest men the nation has got. I am not saying 
that, just to gain a little favor, or to make you feel as though 
I was paying you a compliment. [ say it because in the last 
fifteen years of my life I have spent my time studying the 
condition of this country to a considerable extent—conditions 
of the rural community—and | have found out that great 
nations are only made in one way, and that is, by making 
great communities. I have discovered that no community 
can ever be great with one-half of the citizens pulling against 
the other half. The interests of that community must be 
allied and bound together in a bond inseparable before they 
ever move forward to take their place in this age and to make 
this a great nation. I have discovered that out of these 
communities, there is no citizen, wherever he may be, that is 
doing more to foster the advancement of the community 
than the hardware and implement man. That is why I feel 
I have a right to say he is the biggest citizen this country 
has got. 

The Wrong Viewpoint. 

Now, gentlemen, the community’s business is your business 
and your business is the community’s business. I do not 
believe there is a man within the sound of my voice who 
believes that the store was created for him alone simply to 
serve himself or his selfish interests. If anybody does think 
so, let me tell you that he is wrong, and he had better get 
right. We as merchants and citizens of the community owe 
a duty to that community. We owe it for a number of differ- 
ent reasons. I want to repeat: The man that has a store 
in the town and is there for the sole purpose of making 
money for himself has no right to exist, and | want to im- 
print that on your mind, that God Almighty never created 
you or me and gave us this great commonwealth of ours 
to simply save ourselves. You all know better than that. I 
am glad we are just beginning the greatest age the world has 
ever known; we are just finishing up the most awful age 
the world has ever known, that age of 200 years of ,competi- 
tion. We are just leaving the age when money, bonds and 
stocks and things were created to crush the people, and we 
are just entering the age when money, stocks and bonds are 
created to serve the people. 

Owe Service to Community. 


The greatest opportunity we ever had for service is to- 
day. Let us make this the best day of our life; let us make 
every day that kind of a day. I claim we owe a service to 
the community and the community owes us the business of 
that community. The best day’s work you’ve ever done in your 
life will be the day when you get a true analysis of yourself. 
The biggest discoveries you make are not in diamond beds or 
mineral beds; it is right within the human element, within 
yourself. The greatest resource any nation has got is not 
the natural resources left by God Almighty, but it is the boy 
and girl in the community. A good definition for a successful 
business is, the love of home, the love of the people and the 
love of business. I do not care whether a man is very smart 
or not—if he will apply these things hard and fast, I bet you 
he will pay his debts and make a living. 

You know, fellows, after all is said and done, life is made 
up of problems. No man ever advanced much in life having 
just a good time. It has been the solving of problems by 
mankind that has marked the progress of the world. It-is the 
mastering by man of the difficulties of life. It is the solving 
of-the conditions around us and the problems around us that 
is making this the greatest nation the world knows. 

Business follows two things, and that is education and 
religion. That is why manufacturers pay out large sums for 
missionary work. Business follows christianity and education. 
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That is what has moved the world. You need not be afraid 
of hurting the business in a community when you gét out and 
clean up that community and take a stand for the right things 
in that community? No community can buy any more than 
it produces and keep it up. So each one of our individual 
communities has a purchasing power that is in accordance 
with its productiveness and nothing else in the world. One 
of the greatest things in the world is believing that you can 
do a thing—being an optimist all the time. 


PROPER PRICES FOR WIRE NAILS. 





Today the wholesale price in Chicago for wire nails 
is $3.65 per keg if bought in less than carload lots. 
This is $1.75 per keg higher than just before the be- 
ginning of the great war—almost 100 per cent more. 
Sut it is not at all an exaggeration to state that many 
retail hardware dealers have failed to change their 
selling prices on this staple item in accordance with the 
great advance that has taken place during that time. 

For the benefit of those who are timid as to the 
advisability of asking a fair profit on wire nails we 
publish herewith a list of prices at which they are 
being sold in various rural and city communities, with 
the suggestion that you post this list in some con- 


spicuous place in your store: 
Retail Prices of Standard Wire Nails. 


50 1b. 25 1b 
lots lots 

Per per per 20\b. 101b. 

100 lb. 100 100 lots lots Per 

keg. Ibs. Ibs. net. net. Ib. 
LS eee $5.25 $5.50 $5.75 $145 $0.75 $0.09 
Extra fe Oa. 22.2.0. 490 515 540 1.20 70 OR 
Extra fine blued 3d.... 5.15 540 5.65 1.25 70 DR 
yo him Seb ok abies 4.75 500 5.25 1,20 70 8 
Common galvanized 3d. 6.99 6.95 7.20 1.70 90 10 
Galvanized single 3d... 6.99 695 720  .1.70 90 10 
"| eee 47 495 520 1.20 70 OR 
eee 455 480 505 1.15 60 OF 
Common 6d .......... 445 4.75 495 1.15 60 07 
Common &d .......... 435 460 485 1.05 60 7 
Common 10d ......... 430 455 480 1.05 60 OT 
Common 12d ......... 430 435 480 1.05 .60 07 
Common l6d ......... 430 455 480 1.05 60 7 
Common 20d ......... 425 450 4.75 1.05 60 7 
Common 30d ......... 425 450 4.75 1.05 .60 OT 
Common 40d ......... 425 450 4.75 1.05 60 07 
Common 50d ......... 425 450 4.75 1.05 60 OF 
Common 60d ......... 425 450 4.75 1.05 60 OT 
Casing and box 3d..... 495 520 545 1.25 65 Oi 
Casing and box 4d..... 475 500 525 1.25 65 7 
Casing and box 5d..... 475 500 525 1.25 65 07 
Casing and box 6d..... 460 485 510 125 65 07 
Casing and box 7d..... 460 485 510 1.25 65 07 
Casing and box &d..... 450 485 5.00 1.15 60 07 
Casing and box 10d.... 440 465 490 1.15 60 07 
Casing and box 16d.... 440 465 490 1.15 60 7 
Casing and box 20d.... 440 465 4.90 1.15 60 M7 
Finish nails 2d........ 540 565 5.90 1.30 7) OR 
Finish nails 3d........ 5.10 535 5.60. 1.30 70 08 
Finish nails 4d........ 490 515 540 1.25 65 OT 
Finish nails 5d........ 490 515 540 1.25 65 MN 
Finish nails 6d........ 470 495 520 125 65 MM 
Finish nails 7d........ 470 495 520 1.25 65 MN 
Finish nails 8d........ 460 485 510 120 65 
Finish nails 10d....... 450 485 500 1.15 60 
Finish nails 12d....... 450 485 500 1.15 60 
Finish nails 16d....... 450 485 500 115 60 
Finish nails 20d....... 450 485 500 1.15 60 0 
Barrel nails %”....... 6.99 685 610 1.40 15 OB 
Barrel nails %4”....... 5.25 550 5.75 1.80 70 7 
Barrel nails %”....... 5.10 535 560 125 ~~ .65 p 
Barrel nails 1”........ 495 520 545 125 65 
Barbed Roofing %4”.... 4.909 515 540 1.25 65M 
Barber Roofing %”.... 4.99 515 540 1.25 65M 
Barbed Roofing 1”..... 485 510 535 1.25 65 Os 
Barbed Roofing 1%”... 485 510 535 1.25 65M 
Barbed Roofing 1%”... 4.70 490 520 1.25 65 (OT 
Barbed Roofing 1142”... 4.60 485 510 1.20 65 MA 
Barbed Roofing 1%”... 4.60 485 510 1.20 65 
Barbed Roofing 2”..... 450 4.75 500 1.15 65 ON 
Large Head %”....... 5.00 525 550 125 65 i 
Large Head 1”........ 499 515 540 1.25 65 Me 
Large Head 1%”...... 480 5.05 530 125 65 
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SQUARE PEGS. FOR SQUARE HOLES. 


In a recent number of The Nation's Business, pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, an organization of 860 trade associations and 
over 5,000 individual business firms, there was pub- 
lished the following article, prepared by Alvin E. 
Dodd, Secretary of the National Society for the Pro- 


mation of Industrial Education: 
Square Pegs for Square Holes. 

One day an immigrant from Arabia passed through Uncle 
Sam’s sieve at Ellis Island and began a wearisome search for 
employment in New York as an expert camel driver. 

At first he was puzzled to know why the big town was 
amused, but by degrees he was able to piece together the pic- 
ture as the New Yorkers saw it: Camels transporting freight 
in Broadway; the fleet-footed dromedary carrying passengers 
in Fifth Avenue! 

When at last he did understand, he went back to the Bat- 
tery and gazed out at the ship which had brought him to 
America and which was carrying back many of his late fel- 
low-passengers whom the United States had rejected. He 
had thought that his lot was better than theirs—but was it? 

At the same time, in a city of the Middle West, a young 
man, American born and bred, had just seen the word “fail- 
ure” written after his name. He had a fair education and 
some knowledge of two or three trades, but none of them was 
important enough in his city to employ many persons. Thrust 
into a position of importance requiring semi-technical knowl- 
edge of which he was ignorant but which a slightly better 
acquaintance with a few pages of his despised arithmetic would 
have enabled him to master quickly, he had failed. 

He had listened to that advice which we used to hear 
oftener than we do now: 

“‘Bluff’ your way throngh; it isn’t so much what you 
know as what you can make others believe you know.” 


In many respects, the cases of the two young men were 
strikingly alike. Neither was a shirk, both were capable of 
intelligent labor, both trained workers, yet both failures. 

They were failures because they had been taught to do 
things which nobody in their immediate vicinity wanted done. 
There was no market for their services. 

Their experience was typical of many of the more than 
a million young men and young women who, according to 
President Wilson’s commission on vocational education, be- 
come wage-earners each year in the United States. Of the 
small number of these million and more who receive any 
specific industrial training at all, a large percentage is being 
trained for positions which do not exist. Perhaps we have 
not done anything so bad as train an American boy to oper- 
ate an electric street car and then send him to a country 
where everybody rides camels, but we have done things 
almost as bad. 

This is not a plea for vocational education. That is 
hardly needed in this day when persons who used to quote 
approvingly what Horace Greeley is supposed to have said 
about the value of sleeping on piles of old newspapers and 
eating printer’s ink as a preliminary training for newspaper 
work are conducting schools of journalism. They do not 
however, advise young men to study the art of newspaper 
writing if they are to spend their lives in Center Crossing, 
where there is one weekly newspaper. 

All agree that common sense dictates that we should train 
our future workers, but we waited for the man of uncom- 
mon sense to point the fact out. In like manner, the obvious 
truth that this utilitarian education, to be effective, must be 
adapted to the communities where the workers are to live 
escaped our notice in the beginning. 

The same vocational courses will not serve in a furniture- 
manufacturing city like Grand Rapids and a textile city like 
Fall River. 

The only means by which a community can determine 
what kind of technical training will meet its needs is a care- 
ful survey, which will disclose also the extent to which 
schools, private agencies and apprenticeship systems are sup- 
plying such training or can be made to supply it. Any other 
course is likely to lead to waste and disappointment. 

Two cities which attempted to solve the problem of in- 
dustrial education are cases in point. 

The school board of the city of—no matter what’s its 
name—after much public discussion, dispatched a committee 
to several other cities to look into this vocational education 
which everyone was talking about. 

In one of the places visited, the committee was enter- 
tained in a girls’ trade school devoted to instruction in the 
needle trades. The luncheon served by the pupils, their air 
of efficiency, the hum of the electric power machines, and the 
quality and quantity of the product of the school shops sent 
the committee back home full of enthusiasm for just such a 
school in their own city. 
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The school was established at considerable expense, mod- 
ern equipment provided and capable teachers hired. 

Three months after the graduation of the first class, 
however, the authorities awoke to the fact that there were not 
positions enough in their city in the needle trades to absorb 
more than a small part of the class, and that the nearest city 
which had any needle industries would have its market for 
workers glutted if it attempted to absorb the graduates of 
more than two classes. ; 

Richmond, Virginia, was also on the point of making a 
costly experiment, but, inspired by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, decided to survey its 
industries and schools in order to find out what kind of edu- 
cation was needed to fit pupils for the industries of the city 
and how far the schools were supplying it. The investiga- 
tion covered the printing, building and metal trades and the 
tobacco industry. One hundred and eight distinct occupa- 
tions, at which more than 17,000 workers were engaged, were 
studied. 

The inquiry disclosed not only what ought to be done, 
but also how it ought to be done. It showed just what the 
duties of a worker in each occupation were, what degree of 
general education and technical knowledge and skill were re- 
quired, where the worker learned the “how” of his work, and 
whether he could learn it better in a technical school or as 
an apprentice in a shop. 

The survey cost $10,000, but saved the city from in- 
augurating a plan unsuited to its needs—one of the things 
contemplated had been the erection of a trades school at a 
cost of $225,000—and as a result Richmond now has more 
than fifty schools and classes which are meeting her needs, 
and she has arranged a programme covering a period of 
twenty-five vears which she believes, with good reason, is 
right for Richmond. 

The movement for vocational education has given birth 
to great demand for such a reorganization of our schools as 
will enable them to provide the specific training needed for 
future workers. In this movement, the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education and chambers of com- 
merce have been active agencies, and the largest vote ever 
cast by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Smith-Hughes bill, which is 
to aid the states in vocational training. 

A notable example of private interest in the movement 
was the bequest of $5,000,000 by William Hood Dunwoody, 
wealthy flour manufacturer, to provide free industrial instruc- 
tion to the youth of Minnesota, while the state of Indiana, 
which is making a state-wide survey covering many different 
types of communities, in order to undertake effectively the 
work of vocational education, suggests what all the states 
might do in anticipation of the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
bill. Vocational education suited to the needs of our com- 
munities is more important than may appear at first blush. 
The welfare of the individual worker is not alone at stake; 
the welfare of the whole country is at stake. Adequate tech- 
nical training is necessary for our defence in war and our 
prosperity in peace. It is’ the nation’s business to see to it 
that the workers of the nation shall be trained to labor intelli- 
gently, for that is what vocational training means, and if the 
nation shirks that duty, it and not the individual worker will 
be the greater loser. 

In this connection the most reassuring fact is that a 
keener appreciation of the importance of intelligent voca- 
tional education is being gained, especially by the commercial 
world, and that there is an insistent demand that our schools 
shall reorganize in such a way as to afford to the future work- 
ers of the land that specific training which will fit them for 
the roles which they will be called upon to play. 

It would be as futile to prophesy what the industrial 
situation will be after the war as it would be to close our 
eyes to conditions which may very easily be the outcome of 
the struggle in Europe. It may be assumed, however, that the 
first care of the warring nations, after peace is established, 
will be to rebuild their ruined towns and begin to accumulate 
wealth to discharge the mountainous debt with which the war 
is burdening them. They will bend every energy to the grow- 
ing of abundant crops to the end that they will not only have 
enough to feed their own people but also a surplus with which 
to discharge some of their obligations. Europe will need 
every available man, and it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that she will permit wholesale emigration. 

Already our labor supply is unequal to the demand, and 
we have, moreover, seen the fulfilment of a prophecy made 
two years ago, that the war would result in emigration from 
United States to Europe. Only a day or two ago the 
newspapers reported that a company of workers, to be fol- 
lowed by others, had arrived in Norway from the United 
States. 

Whether we play the peaceful role of supplying lumber, 
hardware and other commodities to a prostrate Europe re- 
building her house after a storm or are forced to contend 
against a rapacious and efficient Europe in a fierce war for 
world trade, we shall probably need every available worker, 
trained to the utmost. 
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WAYS TO GET THE WINDOW WATCHED. 





Several pertinent reminders and pointers apropos 
of hardware window displays are cited in the item ap- 
pended herewith, which appeared in the current issue 
of the “Born Ranger,” the clever house organ of the 
Jorn Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
article is one of the many written to assist the dealer 
in making the best possible use of one of his best 


assets—the display window—and reads as follows: 
Ways To Get The Window Watched. 

D'j ever notice the fascination there is in a hardware 
store, for the average man? Why, it’s the one place he likes 
to go shopping with the wife, and he doesn’t care how long 
it takes—just gives him that much more time. 

The old fellow will come in, look around, and just nat- 
urally handle everything that’s loose, to say nothing of the 
questions he'll ask about everything he can see, and ask to see 
everything he hasn’t handled. 

You know it’s natural for every man to think he’s the 
prize pumpkin as a handy little mechanic, and it’s the hard- 
ware store that gives him a chance to gratify that instinct. 

3ut why not capitalize Mr. Average Man’s interest in 
your goods’ Of course, it can be done! There’s the win- 
dow, you know. 

Come off, now. Not a man with even a moment to spare 
will go past your window without a good long look if you'll 
only make it worth his while. As long as the interest exists 
in the man, don’t disappoint him. Give the fellow the fixin’s 
and trimmin’s. 

If you're showing a stove, let’s have a few pots and 
kettles on—it pulls the heart right back home, where the sale 
will really have to be made, after all. Also there’s the little 
trick of wrapping red tissue paper around a light bulb and 
putting the thing where it looks like fire. 

If you don't have electric light do like one dealer we 
know. He used one of these photographer’s red lamps—- 
they’re safe, look well, and cost about nineteen cents. 

Along with a Born Range, you can always display a 
good many other household articles, because home interest 
still centers around the modern hearth. As concerns display- 
ing prices—it’s better not to do it on goods that runs into 
money, but tempt the customer in with smaller articles of 
everyday need, like kitchenware or small tools. 

It is also important not to get too much into the window 
at one time. The more articles there are, the fewer people 
will see because they try to take it all in and don’t absorb 
much of anything. 

The question of how often to change the display is a 
hard one to answer in general. It all depends on location, 
traffic, and general business conditions in your town. Where 
practically all the buying is done in one locality at one time 
of the week, as it is in many places, about the largest pos- 
sible number of people would see your display at that time 
and it would pay to change it before the next big day. 

Again, if the drift is slow, a longer time is necessary 
before everybody will have seen the window, or even seen it 
often enough to become tired of it. The wise dealer can con- 
clude what is best for his particular case by a little observa- 
tion and study. 

At any rate, the wise dealer is going to use his window 
for all it’s worth. A little ingenuity, a sense of timeliness 
and some plain business instinct are bound to make it worth 
a lot to the wise dealer. 
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GATE LATCH PATENTED. 





Louis Elie Fontaine, Levis, Quebec, Canada, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,197,730, for a gate 
latch described herewith: A 
gate latch of the class de- 
scribed comprising a catch 
member designed to be se- 


cured to the gate, a bracket 
operatively mounted on the 
’ ®B 1,197,730 gate post, and provided with 


an upper offset and bifurcated end, a lever pivotally 
mounted on the bracket, a latch member formed sub- 
stantially like a loop formed with flanged ends, a bolt 
securing the flanged ends of the locking member to 
the lever intermediate of the ends thereof, and a spring 
controlled locking member coacting with the fever. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, Hot Springs, 
May 3, 4 and 5. Grover T. Owens, Secretary, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Western Stove Association, Chicago, May 7. A. W. Wil- 
liams, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Chicago, 
May &. Robert W. Sloan, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Secretary 

_ National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Chicago, 

Illinois, May 9 and 10. F. L. Stephenson, Hoosick Falls, New 
York, Secretary. 

Florida Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Tampa, May 8, 9 and 10. Walter Harlan, Secre- 
tary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

__ Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
Chicago, May 22. David M. Haines, 1929 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Secretary. 

Alabama Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Montgomery, May 22, 23 and 24. Walter Harlan, 
Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
June 1st, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. George A. Fern- 
ley, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Georgia Retail Hardware Association, Macon, June 5, 6 
and 7. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12, 13, 14 and 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. A. W. Williams, Columbus, 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Cleveland, 
June 14. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 

Carolinas Retail Hardware Association, Wrightsville, 
3each, North Carolina, June 19, 20 and 21. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary, Charlotte. North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
June 21, 22 and 23. At Lake Harbor, Michigan. Raymond 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





lowa. 

The August Muehe & Son hardware store, Dyersville, 
has been sold to Schuster & Schuster. ; 

Sparr & Son, Creston, have bought the Thomas Hard- 
ware Store. 

The Joseph Griesbaum hardware store, Melcher, has been 
sold to Chambliss & Rowley. 

Michigan. 

George Katz, who has conducted a hardware store at 
Brighton for the past forty years, died at his home, April 
22, of Bright’s disease. 

Minnesota. 

John Salmon, Claremont, has bought the F. R. Hersberg 
hardware business. 

The O. T. Vigen hardware and furniture store, Oklee, 
has been sold to August Devonaz and Frank Cyr. 

The Cuyuna Range Hardware Company, Deerwood, will 
open another store in the new town of Trommald. 

Missouri. 
The Palmer & Johnson hardware store; Columbia, was 
recently destroyed by fire. 
Montana. 
C. J. Lee, Malta, has opened a hardware store. 
Nebraska. 

I. B. Friesen, Helvey, has bought a hardware and im- 
plement business. 

Novak & Dunder’s hardware store, Wilber, has suffered 
a loss by fire amounting to $9,000. 

North Dakota. 

The Chamberlain-Wallace Company, Enderlin, hardware 
and lumber, has increased its capital from $25,000 to $75,000 

A. A. Lane, Sherwood, has bought the Thoreson hard- 
ware business. 

The Fred Kencke hardware store, Fingal, was destroyed 
by fire. 

Ohio. 


H. O. and H. E. Crawbaugh, Findlay, have bought the 
Steen hardware store, 
Oklahoma. 
The Stone Hardware Company, Hastings, has been 1n- 
corporated with a capital of $1,500, by W. A. Stone, W. A. 
McAtee and L. A. Williams. 


Wisconsin. 
F. H. Ward has taken over the interest of A. W. Perkins 
in the Perkins Hardware Company, Waukesha. 
A. G. White, Darlington, has bought the Leonard Hard- 


ware Company. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








HANDY WRENCH FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 





The driver of an automobile, a motorcycle or a 
power boat soon learns by experience, pleasant or 
otherwise, that it pays to have tools in his kit that are 
serviceable and durable, and will “fill the bill.” For 
this reason, it is said, he will be interested in the Bemis 
and Call Model Number 80 Motor Wrench, shown 





Bemis & Call Model Number 80 Motcr Wrench. 


in the accompanying illustration, because of its use- 
fulness on automobiles, motorcycles, motor boats, gas- 
olene engines and for all other purposes where a thin, 
strong, adjustable wrench is required. The head of 
this tool is set at an angle of 22 degrees and is pro- 
vided with a straight handle. On account of the spe- 
cial design, rigid strength is given at the point where 
the usual type of offset head adjustable wrenches are 
liable to break. The jaws are formed thin enough 
for check nuts and for use in close, contracted spacés, 
and are adapted for hexagon as well as square nuts. 
Full details, together with size and price list, can be 
obtained by addressing the Bemis & Call Hardware 
& Tool Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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AUTO JACK COMPOSED OF FIVE MALLEABLE 
IRON PIECES. 





All complaints about automobile jacks as regards 
weak points, unreliable operation, complicated con- 
struction and bulkiness are said to be absent in the 
case of the R-W Union Auto Jack, which is pictured 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. In the first place, it is 
composed of only five mal- 
leable iron pieces and this ‘s 
said to account for its simple 
construction, dependable op- 
eration, light weight and neat, 
attractive appearance. The 
parts are furthermore of dur- 
able material, the foot of the 
jack is extra large, and the 
lifting bar is equipped with 
two lift brackets for use on 
high or low cars or when the 
auto is sunk in mud. Height 


of first lift bracket in low po- 
sition is 734 inches and of second lift bracket in low 
position is 12 inches, the lift being 6% inches. Full 
details, together with information about other auto- 
mobile accessories and garage door equipment, can be 





R-W Union Auto Jack, 








obtained by addressing the Richards-Wilcox Manufac- 
turing Company, Aurora, Illinois. 





METAL POLISH WELL ADAPTED FOR USE ON 
AUTOMOBILES. 





Included in the Black Silk line of polishes and enam- 
els is a metal polish which is said to be splendidly 
suited to automobile use because of its easy applica- 
tion and the brilliant, lasting polish it imparts to the 
treated surface. The great advantages claimed for 
the Black Silk Metal Polish, as well as for the Stove 
Polish and Iron Enamel, made by the same manufac- 
turers, is that they do not dry out, rust through the 
can, settle and become hard in the bottom of the can, 
or freeze in any climate, remaining in their original 
condition until used up. All these points are worthy 
of consideration, and during the winter, the non-freez- 
ing characteristic assumes special importance. The 
Metal Polish serves the needs of both the automobile 
dealer and owner, to whom it is said to be equally 
indispensable in maintaining the neat, handsome ap- 
pearance of the cars. Retail hardware dealers can 
obtain any of the Black Silk Polishes from their 
jobber, and full particulars can be secured from the 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois. 

SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE NUT LOCK FOR 

AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR CYCLES. 








Whereever machinery is used—wherever a nut is 
placed on a bolt—it is said there will be a market and 
demand for the Spring Nut Lock, a simple device that 
is claimed to make it impossible for a nut to drop off 
the bolt on which it is placed. The Lock consists of 
two octagonal 
plates of thin 
steel, stamped 
out of one 
piece, with a 
joint on one of 





its eight sides. 
When - slipped 
on the bolt, both 
| 4 legs engage the 

} HI, thread of the 
Spring Nut Lock Tightened against Nut. ¢ crew, and 


when tightened against the nut, as shown in the sec- 
ond illustration, the joining side acts as a powerful 


spring which firmly holds the nut in place. Since each 
of the several million automobiles and motorcycles in 
the country has numerous bolts and nuts, owners and 
manufacturers, who are keen and quick to grasp every 
safety device for their cars, are prospective custom- 
ers for this Lock. Full particulars can be obtained 
by addressing the Spring Nut Lock Company, 652 
Transportation Building, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











A novel layout, good selling copy, and an excellent 
typographical appearance are the outstanding features 
of the eight and one-half inch double column adver- 
tisement shown herewith which was placed in the Erie, 
Pennsylvania, dailies by the Palace Hardware House, 














At Your Service 


We have been fora good 
many years, and we expect to. 
be for a good many more. 


The Judd Electric Washer 


HE ‘‘ JUDD” cleans the clothes by a method 
exactly the reverse of that ordinarily em- 
ployed. The action of the tub is such that water is 
forced thru the clothes, not clothes thru the water. 
This, combined with the perfectly smooth tub in- 
terior means: 


Less time in the tub—less wear on the clothes. The 
longer life of JUDD-washed clothes will enable you 
to pay for the machine out of the savings it makes 
on this item alone, 





























When wringing from rinsing or bluirg water to 
the basket, another tubful of clothes is being 
washed. A metal removable carrier fastened at 
the wringer, guides the clothes over the tub while 
it is in action, washing another load. 


A separate boiling of the clothes is unnecessary 
with the JUDD, owing to the boiling suds used in 
the copper tub. 

There’s a ‘‘JUDD’’ to do your washing—no mat- 
ter how light or how heavy it may be—to do it 
better and at lower cost than it can be done in 
any other way. 


$95.00 to $140.00 


Palace Hardware 


House 
913-915 State Street 


Mutual 14, 15, 23, 
Bell 165, 166. 


913-915 State Street, Erie. The story of the electric 
washer, presented in a clear, interesting manner, is 
made “palatable” by the attractive setup, with the 
result that the appliance was no doubt given many 
opportunities to demonstrate its efficiency to house- 
wives. 


The illustration at the top and the allied caption 
“At Your Service” with the subsequent few lines are 
not particularly relevant or applicable to each other. 
If a man bristling with confidence and enthusiasm 





should plant himself directly in our path and shoot 
his hand forward with index finger outstretched, we 
should hardly expect him to say “At Your Service’ 
—rather, we should expect him to emphatically assert 
something like “Just listen to this,” or “Bear this in 
mind,” or “Stop a moment,” or “Attention to this.” 
Although the cut at the bottom balances that at the 
top, we suggest that in the future a larger one be used 
in order to give the reader a better estimation of the 
washer’s appearance and utility. It also would be a 
good idea to insert the name of the city. 


There isn’t much room for doubt in the reader's 
mind as to what the advertisement reproduced here- 








The stock now includes 
choice of 20 styles of 
wheels in 20 inch, 22 
inch and 24 inch frames, 
carrying all kinds of 
equipment, at prices 


from $27.50 to $47.50; 
sold on payments of $10 
cash, $5 per month. 

_  Wehave a very complete stock of bicycle goods, 
tires, etc. 





AUTOMOBILE GOODS—Including Tires, Lamps, 
Horns, Batteries, Tools and Accessories of almost 
every kind. 


Superior Hardware Co. 


1306-8 Tower Avenue 





with is intended to feature. The word “Bicycles” 
stands out in such large, boldface type and in such 
strong contrast to the remainder of the layout that it 
draws attention instantly. Furthermore, the arrange- 
ment is attractive and permits the observer to quickly 
note the text matter. This is informative to the proper 
degree, dealing with the variety of stock, prices, and 
payments, which are, of course, the points that the 
prospective customer desires to know. The list of 
automobile goods is not out of place, since the lines are 
related, although it would not have been amiss to say 
a few words about the quality and merits of the bicy- 
cles in this space. Taken as a whole, the advertise- 
ment is of the kind that brings results. It occupied @ 
five inch, double column space in the Superior, \Vis- 
consin, Telegram, where it was inserted by the Su- 
perior Hardware Company of that city. 
x ok x 


There is such a thing as having a product so good 
that when your competitors run you down, folks 
know they are lying. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 












HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS OF 
MICHIGAN CHAPTER NUMBER 
100 MEMBERS. 





The Michigan Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will celebrate the 
event of having enrolled 100 members during the first 
year of its organization at its Annual Banquet which 
is to take place Saturday, April 28th, at the Fellow- 
craft Club, Detroit. 

A number of the members of the Illinois Chapter 
are planning to attend. 


o> 


REPORT OF MIDLAND CLUB COMMITTEE 
ON RATING OF WARM AIR HEATING 
APPARATUS. 








At the recent meeting of the Midland Club, which is 
composed of prominent manufacturers of warm air 
heating apparatus, the Committee on Rating made the 
following report: 

Rating on Pipe Area Recommended. 

“Your Committee, appointed to consider and report 
on the subject of rating Warm Air Furnaces on a 
basis of Pipe Area in place of cubical feet capacity 
for heating, as is now the accustomed rule, has the 
following report to offer. 

“Your Committee considers that it is to the interest 
and to the advantage of all the members of the Mid- 
land Club, to cooperate in every way we can to see 
that all Warm Air heating plants are installed to give 
efficient and satisfactory service to the ultimate con- 
sumer, so that warm air heating will recommend it- 
self to the upbuilding of our trade. 


“Your Committee considers that the average lay- 
man who plans and installs warm air heating plants, 
and who wishes to give honest service and satisfaction 
to his customers, would make fewer mistakes and 
would be vastly benefitted by changing from the old 
cubical contents to the new pipe area capacity of warm 
air furnaces. 

“Your Committee would recommend that the Mid- 
land Club go on record adopting the plan of using 
pipe area capacity, to be based on grate area and 
radiating surface capacity, and your Committee fur- 
ther recommends that such estimated or guaranteed 
capacities should be conservative on the part of man- 
ufacturers, for ample heating capacity is always desir- 
able from the ultimate consumer’s standpoint. 

“Your Committee further recommends the use of the 
fullest information to the trade on how to figure heat 
requirements for size of room exposure, glass surface, 
desired temperature, etc., for unless the layman un- 
derstands what size pipe or pipes are needed to give 
right service, the furnace capacity will be of little 


benefit in building up the reputation of Warm Air 
heating.” 

The Committee was composed of A. H. Landwehr, 
Holland, Michigan, and E. P. Miller, Lennox Fur- 
nace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


oo 


WARM AIR REGISTER GUARANTEED NOT TO 
STREAK WALLS. 








With every Rock Island Register the manufactur- 
ers furnish a tag on which is printed a guarantee that 
it will prevent walls from being streaked when in- 
stalled according to their method, or else the money 
will be refunded. This positive guarantee is made 
possible by the scientific construction of the register 
which embodies an expanding, inter-lapping slip joint 
between the register and box. Furthermore, the man- 
ufacturers say, 
this air tight con- 
nection is very 
easily made, with- 
out any additional 
labor over the 
usual installing op- 
erations. The Rock 
Island No Streak 
Registers are made 
in scroll and plain 
lattice designs, the 
parts of the latter type being shown in the accompany- 





Parts of Plain Lattice Design 
Rock Island No Streak Register. 


ing illustration, and both can be obtained in oxidized 
copper or brush brass finishes. Full particulars are 
given in Catalog Number 6, which was 1ecently issued, 
and copies can be obtained by addressing the Rock 
Island Register Company, Rock Island, [linois. 


” 
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SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK ON WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 








Realizing that no one type of warm air heater pos- 
sesses all the advantages, and that no one type is best 
suited to all localities and fuels, the Robinson Fur- 
nace Company manufactures a line of heaters to meet 
different requirements, and the members of this line 
are attractively presented in the latest catalog, Num- 
ber 32, which has just been published. This booklet, 
comprising 48 pages, points out the manifest advan- 
tages of warm air heating and shows the Tubular 
Warm Air Heater, the Steel Dome Warm Air Heater, 
the Gem Warm Air Heater, the Prize Warm Air 
Heater, the Gem Pipeless Warm Air Heater, and the 
Tubular Combination Warm Air Heater. Following 
these descriptions, two pages are devoted to hints on 
installing, one to estimates and two to chimney flues, 
after which are shown different styles of gratings; 
the Robinson Tubular and other styles of registers, 
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floor borders and faces; various warm air heater 
supplies ; and the Handy Sectional Wall Pipe and Fit- 
tings, a complete line of which was recently added to 
the Company’s stock. Catalog Number 32 will no 
doubt prove quite interesting from cover to cover, 
as both text and illustrations are well prepared. 
Copies can be obtained by addressing the Robinson 
Furnace Company, 205-207 West Lake Street, Chi- 


cago. 
+ ee 


WARM AIR HEATERS THAT MAKE FRIENDS 
FOR THE INSTALLER. 





Whether he is aware of the fact or not, the fact 
remains that the success of the warm air heater in- 


Zz sail ) 


7a 


staller is primarily dependent 
upon the reputation that his jobs 
establish in the community. 
Aside from the character of the 
installation, the quality of the 
warm air heaters enters greatly 
into consideration, and this,. of 
course, rests with the manufac- 
turers. To protect himself, the 
dealer must handle types of 
proven merit, and these, it is 
declared, he can find in the ex- 
Air Heater, 1000 tensive line of the Standard 
Furnace and Supply Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The Company manufactures the Nesbit All Cast 
Warm Air Heater, 1000 Series, shown herewith, 
with triangular revolving grate bars, and the 5000 
Series, with cone grate construction, in addition to 
which they distribute among others the Weir All- 
Steel Warm Air Heaters. Their line is claimed to 
present one of the largest varieties of high-grade 
warm air heaters offered by any manufacturing or 
jobbing concern in the country, comprising eleven 
different styles in all sizes. In addition to these, prac- 
tically everything in warm air heater supplies is 
handled, among which are Handy Pipe and Fittings, 
and Rock Island and Walworth Warm Air Registers. 
Catalog and information blank can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Standard Furnace and Supply Company, 
411-413 South roth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 








COLD AIR FACE WITH LARGE CAPACITY. 





The Auer Register Company line of register special- 
ties includes a special cold air face which is said to 
have the largest air capacity in proportion to the floor 
space it occupies. This accessory, shown in the ac- 
companying __illus- 
tration, is cast from 
grey iron and is said 
to be durably con- 
structed. It is pre- 
cisely made and has 
a deep off-set for 
setting in place, re- 
quiring no screw- 
ing to the floor. The top edge of the margin is 
chamfered or beveled, thus, it is said, making a proper 
fit to the floor without any necessity of mortising it 





Auer Special Cold Air Face. 
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in flush. The cold air face is made in twelve sizes, 
ranging from 12 by 18 to 29 by 2g inches, in black 
japan, oak enamel or electroplated finishes. [Further 
particulars are given in the folder of register special- 
ties and in the Register Book, copies of which can 
be obtained by addressing the Auer Register Com- 
pany, 403 Long Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WARM AIR HEATING SYSTEM GIVES 
COMFORT IN MIND AND BODY. 





Within the home, comfort and health are greatly 
dependent upon a proper heating system. Perhaps 
nothing contributes so much to the occupants’ cheer- 
fulness as a home evenly heated to the proper tem- 
perature and at the same time supplied constantly with 
fresh, warm air. Comfort in body means comfort in 
mind and heart, and the Superior “Evrtite’’ Warm 
Air Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration 

; is described as a definite 
means for providing all the 
requisites for this comfort. 
It provides not only 
warmth but also ventila- 
tion—which is just as im- 
portant as warmth. It 
floods the home with a 
steady volume of fresh air 
warmed to the proper tem- 
perature and, in short, af- 
fords an efficient and eco- 





Superior ‘‘Evrtite”’ 
Warm Ajir Heater. 


nomical method of sanitary heating and ventilating. 
While the warm air heater burns all fuels, it is de- 
signed especially for bituminous coal, and according 
to the manufacturers, it can be entrusted with even 
the poorest grades of soft coal, with the assurance 


that it will serve its purpose satisfactorily. Catalog 
giving full particulars of the Superior ‘“Evrtite” 
Warm Air Heaters can be obtained by addressing the 
Utica Heater Company, 218-220 West.Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, or the home office at Utica, New York. 


~+-@-~s- 
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WARM AIR HEAT FURNISHES NEEDED 
HUMIDITY FOR COMFORT. 





Hot dry air at 72 degrees in a room will cause to 
the occupant a chilly, uncomfortable feeling, while 
the same room at a temperature of 62 degrees with 
proper humidity and plenty of fresh air will be pleas- 
anter and more healthful; besides there is economy in 
the fuel consumed. People shut themselves up in 
steam-heated flats and it makes them nervous and 
irritable. One of the most common results from 
a steam-heated apartment is nasal catarrh. Did you 
ever notice how the wood in your piano will shrink, 
and sometimes the instrument will even come apart 
and often be ruined? Do you know it is because the 
air in the room is dryer than the kiln in which the 
lumber used in the construction of your piano was 
dried? _And that is pretty dry—it is dryer than the 
desert of Sahara. I advocate that you build large 
warm air heaters and sell larger warm air heaters, 
for the people have become “steam-heated.”—Pro- 
fessor W. E. Watt, Chicago. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
FOR PORTABLE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the following very 
instructive paper on “Heating and Ventilation of a 
Portable School House” was read by J. R. McColl, 
Detroit, Michigan: 


In recent years the portable school has come into exist- 
ence in answer to several different demands. In newly popu- 
lated districts, where there is not time to wait for a school to 
be built, the children can very quickly be housed in a portable 
building, just as a man in a hurry might buy a ready-made 
suit to wear till his tailor could supply him. More commonly, 
however, the portable school is. used as an overflow building 
to relieve the congestion in overcrowded schools until the 
situation can be taken care of by a permanent structure. The- 
oretically, a portable school is never intended to be permanent. 
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the space, the seating, the sanitation and ventilation, should 
be of the same quality here as is found today in the better 
schools which are following recognized standards. Though 
much may be said regarding the other points mentioned, this 
paper will be confined entirely to the matter of heating and 
ventilating these portable schools. 


A few years ago, after the Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan, had purchased and installed several portable school 
buildings of a presumably modern type, it became evident that 
the hygienic conditions were not what the teachers and pupils 
were entitled to. The author was instructed to proceed with 
tests in this city and other cities in order to arrive at conclu- 
sions as to what could be expected from the best schools of 
this type in the way of sanitation with the equipment fur- 
nished by the manufacturers, and to determine what remedies, 
if any, would be necessary to improve the conditions. The 
surprising thing to me, in many instances, was that under some 
windy conditions the ventilation in some portable schools was 
negative, and under calm conditions practically nothing. I 
had been told that the representative selling these schools had 
pictured a most marvelous system of ventilation in making 
the sales. 
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Figure 1—General Arrangement of Warm Air Heater, Fan and Duct Work for Heating and Ventilation of Portable School House. 


Its virtue is supposed to lie rather in its being so constructed 
that it can be easily dissembled, transported, and assembled 
again by segments. 

As far as my investigation goes, I have not yet discov- 
tred that school boards are buying portable schools with the 
intention of making them permanent in any one.locality. I 
must say, however, that in the majority of cases I have found 
that portable schools, once installed, seem to remain almost 
indefinitely where first located. This may be partly due to 
the difficulty with which the best of them can be taken down, 
transported, and erected again, and partly to the fact that 
when these schools are installed, and the congested condition 
they were meant to remedy is relieved, or the immediate de- 
mands of the newly developed district are satisfied, the per- 
manent addition or school house is quite naturally and hu- 
manly forgotten. In one or two cases I have found portable 
shools grouped and used in one locality for years where a 
Mtmanent building should have been erected. 

Providing Hygienic Conditions. 

The matter of hygienic conditions is just as important, 
whether the building is used in one locality a few months only 
for many years. Most of these portable schools are in con- 
‘inuous use in one locality or another, and hence in a way 

ome permanent school buildings. It should not he a mis- 
fortune for any child to be compelled to get some of its educa- 
ton in one of these buildings. The instruction, the lighting, 


Equipment of Detroit Schools. 
The purpose of this paper is to present an outline of the 





heating and ventilating equipment subsequently installed in 
some of the Detroit portable schools in order to bring these 
schools up to a sanitary condition that would compare favor- 
ably with the well-ventilated modern schools of permanent 
character. 

All of the portable schools purchased by the Detroit Board 
of Education were two-room buildings, each room approxi- 
mately 24 by 30 feet in size, with a corridor 81% feet wide 
between the two rooms. This corridor has outside entrances 
on both sides of the building, and each room has two doors 
opening into the corridor. 

Forced ventilation is a necessity if the same hygienic 
conditions are to be maintained in all kinds of weather condi- 
tions. All tests made with gravity systems demonstrated not 
only their inadequacy under favorable conditions, but their 
absolute failure under adverse conditions. It was decided 
worth while, therefore, to install forced ventilation for these 
portable schools, but this was simplified to the highest degree, 
and only involved for such forced circulation an electric 
circuit with motor direct connected to fan of the disk or 
propeller type. 


Figure 1 shows the general arrangement of furnace, fan 
and duct work. A single furnace takes care of both rooms 
of one portable school. This furnace is placed in the hall, as 
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shown by all the illustrations. The furnace placed in this way 
simplifies the matter of attention, and enables the janitor to 
take care of the firing without disturbing classes. 
Fresh Air Supply. 
As Figure 1 shows, the fresh-air supply is drawn in 
through a 20 by 30-inch screen placed just under the eaves at 


=| 





Figure 2—Warm Air Heater With Air-Supply Connections and 
Vent Ducts and Connection to Outlet. 


one side of an entrance. The intake duct from this screen is 


carried along the upper part of the hall until it clears a door- 
way of one of the rooms, then it is carried down to the fan 
and 


motor chamber. Fresh air from this chamber is dis- 


















Figure 3—Piping Showing Arrangement for Circulating the Air 
in Schoolrooms. 


charged by the fan into the lower chamber of the furnace, 
from which it passes partly over the heating surfaces of the 
furnace, and partly through a by-pass duct to the mixing 
damper chamber, from which it is delivered, mixed to the 
right temperature, to the room. A similar arrangement of 
ducts and mixing chamber is provided for the other room. 
The appropriation did not permit of automatic control of 
these mixing dampers, and it is left to the teacher to adjust 
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them by means of a handle placed in her room for the temper- 


ature she desires. With the janitor maintaining fairly unj- 
form fires, the teacher ‘does not need to give very much atten- 
tion to the mixing dampers for any one day unless the weather 
is undergoing marked changes. 

Arrangement of Piping. 

The supply ducts to the rooms and the vent ducts from 
the rooms can possibly be more clearly seen in the repro- 
duced photographs in Figures 2 and 3 than on the plan. The 
actual installation, as shown by the former, is slightly ditfer- 
ent from that contemplated by the drawing. It will be seen 
that the fresh air is delivered into the classroom from the 
corridor approximately 7 feet above the floor. The vitiated 
air finds its way out of the classroom through a screen near 
the floor at the end of each room. The vent duct for each 
room is carried up in the corner of the hall and is connected 
overhead to a large vertical pipe leading through the roof and 
equipped with a roof ventilator. The smoke pipe from the 
furnace is connected into the same large vertical pipe, and is 
carried up some little distance beyond the vent-duct connec- 
tions. 

The fan unit consists of a single-phase motor direct- 
connected to a propeller type of fan having a capacity of 2,000 
cubic feet of air per minute, with a top speed under 4,200 
feet per minute. The first one or two fan outfits installed 
were placed in the intake duct below the floor line, but some 
trouble was experienced with surface water, and the later 
design has placed these outfits on a brick or concrete foun- 
dation above the floor line, as seen in Figure 3. This founda- 
tion, and the brick or concrete foundation for the furnace, of 
course, are not portable, but experience showed it worth 
while to put these foundations in, even though they will have 
to be discarded if the building, with ventilating equipment, is 
moved. 

Figure 3 shows the recirculating doors in the motor 
chamber, which enables the janitor, when heating up in the 
morning, to open the classroom doors and recirculate the air. 
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HARDWARE DEALERS’ FIND FIREPLACE 
FIXTURES A PROFITABLE LINE. 





The line of fireplace fixtures which hundreds of 
progressive retail hardware dealers have added to 
their stock during the past few years, is being found 
highly profitable. In the spring months, for instance, 
when numerous homes are being built, there is a large 
demand from contractors for such fireplace material 
as dome dampers, ash trap doors, clean-out doors, 
etc., and the wideawake dealer has learned that he 
can secure this business by presenting an up-to-date 
line. This, it is said, he will find in the Stover [‘ire- 
place Fixtures, and among the new style dampers the 
manufacturers offer this season is a ratchet damper, 
pictured herewith, which is made with a lever that 
rests just under the edge of the brick where it 1s 
easily reached and yet where it is not exposed to view. 
This damper, they state, will be preferred by many 





Stover New Siyle Ratchet Damper. 


contractors because after it is once set in place, there 
is no further interference or necessity for building 
around the lever. Householders will also appreciate 
it because the lever can be easily reached and adjusted 
at any time without any danger of burning or soiling 
the hands. Further particulars of the Stover Fire: 
place Fixtures are contained in the new folder, copi¢ 
of which can be secured by addressing the Stover 
Manufacturing and Engine Company, 719 East Street, 
Freeport, Illinois. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERN FOR SMOKE STACK APRON ON About the best way to start this fitting is first to 





INCLINED ROOF. describe your plan, or else draw your elevation and 
construct your plan to conform with elevation, other- 
BY O. W. KOTHE. wise in making the plan first you draw the elevation to 


In this case we have a soil pipe running up side conform with plan. Having the roof line and eleva- 
of the smoke stack and we must make a sheet metal tion and plan drawn, divide the half circles in plan 
apron to keep out the weather from boiler room. into the same number of equal spaces. 
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Develooment of Pattern for Smoke Stack Apron on Inclined Roof. 


Usually these are made on center, but this particular Draw lines from one point to the other to form 
one is not and the idea is to develop the opening for triangles and number your points in numerical order 
the soil pipe in the apron. as shown in sketch. From all points in the outer cir- 
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cle of plan, erect lines cutting the roof line in points 
1-3-5-7 etc. From these points square out lines in- 
definitely, and with your dividers pick the length of 
sectional lines as 3'-3, 5’-5, 7’-7 etc., from plan and 
step them off from roof line as 3-3’, 5-5’, 7-7’, 9-9’, 
11-11’.. Draw your line through these points and you 
have the true half section through the roof line of 
your apron. 

The next step is to find the true lengths for your 
triangular lines in plan, and so from each point in 
the roof line, draw lines horizontally to the right as 
shown. Then erect at any place a line as P-o, and 
with your dividers pick plan lines as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, 
etc., and step them over to the center line as P-2, 
P-3 and mark off points 4 and 5, etc.; from these 
points draw lines to the height of 0, and you have 
the true length for the pattern. 

For the pattern draw any line equal to 1-2 in pat- 
tern. Then set one pair of dividers to equal the space 
2-4 in plan and using point 2 in pattern as center, 
strike arcs as at 4. Next pick the space 1-3’ from 
the true half section and using point 1 in pattern as 
center, strike arc as at 3. Now pick line 0-3 from 
diagram and using point 2 in pattern as center, cross 
arcs in point 3. Next pick line 0-4 from diagram and 
with the new point 3 as center, cross arcs in point 4. 
Then strike the arc 6 equat to the space 4-6 in plan 
and strike the are 5 equal to the space 3’-5’ of the 
true half section; then cross these arcs'with lines 0-5 
and 0-6 from diagram. Continue in this way until 
points 13 and 14 are established; should it be neces- 
sary to cut into the opening for the soil pipe proceed 
as follows: 

Draw your half section “A” and run lines from 
all points into plan. Draw your half circle and from 
the point Z as center strike the arcs cutting the half 
circle in points 2’-3’-4’, etc. Through these points 
draw radial lines to the outer plan as a-b-c etc. Then 
from points 2’-3'-4’-5’-6’ in elevation square out lines 
and from similar numbered points in plan erect points 
cutting those, thus giving you the miter line as shown. 
And again from these points where vertical lines cut 
miter line, square over to slant line Y-13. After which 
pick each one of these distances and set them over 
in pattern, striking arcs as shown, thus cutting the 
radial lines transferred from plans and you have the 
half opening. Laps for joints must be allowed extra. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR PIPE MADE 
FROM FULL WEIGHT PRIME 
STEEL SHEETS. 





Included in the comprehensive line of Corco sheet 
metal products are eaves trough made in lap and slip 
joint single bead, lap and slip joint double bead, also 
the ‘“Angle-Edge” which, it is said, cannot sag, and 
conductor pipe in plain round, plain square, round 
corrugated and square corrugated styles, together 
with all types of elbows, shoes, fittings, etc. These 
articles are furnished in galvanized steel, terne plate, 
iron or copper, and, according to the manufacturers, 
are made from full weight prime stock and formed on 
specially designed and constructed machinery. The 
materials used are the same as those which have made 
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Corco Sheets and Formed Roofings the “stand-by” 
of trade and consumer for a quarter of a century-— 
in other words, materials that are thoroughly de- 
pendable and reliable. The Corco line consists of 
hundreds of items for fireproof building construction 
and for household utility. Catalog giving full par- 
ticulars, together with price list, may be obtained by 
addressing the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheel- 
ing, Corrugating Department, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 


+ 
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DIRECT DRIVE WROUGHT IRON CONDUCTOR 
HOOKS IN VARIOUS STYLES. 








secause it is almost as easy to drive as an ordinary 
nail, the Direct Drive Wrought Iron Conductor Hook, 
recently put on the market, will no doubt prove a pop- 
ular item with the trade. By its design, the full force of 
each blow in driving is obtained, and the mechanic is 
enabled to make a clean, neat and dependable job in 
minimum time. The hook is constructed of durable 
material, hot galvanized to prevent rusting, and styles 
are made in single drive, round and square ; and double 


Single Drive Single. Drive Double Drive 
Round. Square. Round. 


Wrought Iron Direct Drive Conductor Hooks. 


drive, round and square, for both brick and wood, 
the accompanying illustration showing three styles for 
brick. Six sizes are furnished, varying from two 
to six inches, and the respective types are said to give 
entire satisfaction in every instance, as they are easy to 
apply and hold the pipe in place with a firm, sure grip. 
Full particulars, together with information about other 
sheet metal products, will be sent upon request, by the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, or the branch at Kansas City, Missouri. 


>. 





ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR VENTILATOR 
PATENTED. 


Under Serial Number 143,390, United States copy- 
right number 50,624 has been granted to Louis Klima, 
Owatonna, Minnesota, for the 
Ornamental Design for a Ven- 
tilator, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The design 
consists essentially of a metal 
shingle base, surmounted by the 
ventilator with ornamental round- 
ed section, above which are three 
fittings on the conical sections, or 
the top of the ventilator. To the 
topmost point is attached a direc- 
tion indicator and above this an 
ornamental weather vane. Term 
of the patent is 14 years, and the 
claim was filed January 19, 1917: 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
CHICAGO WILL MEET TUESDAY MAY I. 


The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
will hold its regular semi-monthly meeting on Tues- 
day, May first, 8 P. M., at the Hardware Club, 12th 
floor of Cunard Building, southwest corner of Dear- 
born and Randolph Streets. 

As the matter of licensing the business will be one 
of the important matters to be discussed every sheet 


metal contractor in Chicago is cordially invited to be 


present and to take part in the meeting. 


.-eo 


ILLINOIS SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION TUESDAY, 
MAY 22. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the Illinois 
“heet Metal Contractors’ Association will be held 
Tuesday, May 22nd, at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

It was thought best by the Executive Committee 
that a one-day session be held instead of two, as was 
first planned; the program, for which arrangements 
are now being completed, will provide for well 
known speakers who will treat on Warm Air Heater 
Installations and Ratings, Liability Insurance, Over- 
head and Apprenticeship Training. 

An important feature of the proceedings will be 
the Question Box, and every sheet metal contractor is 
invited to send in suggestions for discussion to the 
Question Box Committee in care of Secretary David 
M. Haines, 1933 West Lake Street, Chicago. 

It is planned to serve a luncheon in a room adjoin- 
ing the Convention Hall, so that no time will be lost. 
No charge will be made to registered delegates and 
visitors. 

In the evening there will be a banquet at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, with a fine program of oratory and 
music, 

Every sheet metal contractor in Illinois will find it 
a profitable investment to attend this Convention. He 
will return home better equipped to serve his cus- 
temers satisfactorily and in every way better able to 
make his business more profitable. 


—_—_—-- cee —— 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF FLINT, 
MICHIGAN, HOLD INTERESTING 
MEETING. 


A very interesting meeting of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Flint, Michigan, was held 
Wednesday, evening, April 25th, at the office of the 
Flint Cornice and Roofing Company. 

A blackboard demonstration was given by Secre- 
tary I'red Hossie, showing an overhead expense of 
99 percent as figured from a productive payroll basis 
of a four-man shop. 

Following this, a five square tin deck job was put 
on the blackboard, which furnished a lively subject for 
discussion. 

Ned Snyder, Grand Rapids, and Frank Folsom, 
South Bend, President and Vice-president respectively 
of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Auxiliary, 
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and I. E. Ederle, Grand Rapids, Secretary of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, were 
in attendance and gave exceptionally entertaining talks 
on cooperation and loyalty among competitors. 

The Flint Local is new but the attendance at its 
meetings and the enthusiasm displayed indicates that 
it is destined to become one of the strongest organ- 
izations of its kind in Michigan. 
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MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY ARE 
TO ADD 120x250 FEET CORRUGATING 
SHOP TO PLANT. 


The Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have fouhd it necessary to increase their 
facilities in order to properly care for their growing 
business and will construct a corrugating shop, 120x 
250 feet, which with new machinery that is to be 
installed therein will cost $100,000. 


+6-+ 
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WRITE FOR THIS NEW CATALOG OF STEEL 
BENDING BRAKES. 








The new catalog Number 15 of the Chicago Steel 
Bending Brakes has just come off the press. It 1s 
composed of twenty-four pages, handsomely  illus- 
trated and bound in a brown cover embossed in gold. 
The foreword points out that the purpose of the cata- 
log is to bring to the attention of those interested in 
sheet metal and plate bending a complete and highly 
developed line of bending brakes. The merit of Chi- 
cago Steel Brakes is universally recognized, and over 
eleven thousand satisfied users in all parts of the 
world testify to their excellence ; they have been on the 
market since 1899, and from that time, it is claimed, 
have been the accepted standard. The catalog then 
gives two pages of general information concerning the 
brakes, following which the different styles are pic- 
tured by large illustrations and described in detail. 
Included are hand bending brakes, slotted brakes, box 
and pan brakes, hand power geared brakes, and power 
bending brakes, all thoroughly modern in construction 
and possessing high efficiency and durability. Copies 
of this Catalog Number 15 can be obtained by address- 
ing the Dreis and Krump Manufacturing Company, 
2915 South Halsted Street, Chicago. 


— 


CARLOAD OF TONCAN METAL USED IN NEW 
RAILROAD TERMINAL. 

In building construction today, the ventilating sys- 
tem is given far more consideration *by the architect 
and engineer than ever before. It is recognized as an 
important factor from the standpoint of comfort and 
health, and in order to maintain a high degree of 
efficiency, the air ducts must be capable of resisting 
the corrosive influences constantly present. Repairing 
and replacing of the air ducts must be reduced to a 
minimum and for that purpose, it is pointed out, Ton- 
can Metal Corrosion-resisting sheets are specified in 
numerous instances. The most notable recent instance 
is the use of an entire carload of Toncan Metal Galva- 
nized Sheets for the air ducts in the handsome new 
railroad terminal at Dallas, Texas. The Peters Kichler 
Heating Company, heating and ventilating contractors, 
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St. Louis, Missouri, made and installed the ducts. 
Two other recent Toncan Metal air duct installations 
are in the Hecksher Building, New York City, and the 
Amsterdam Savings Bank, Amsterdam, New York. 
The manufacturers issue a booklet on this material, 
entitled “Corrosion—the Cause—the Effect—the 
Remedy,” which is an interesting narrative told in 
simple, non-technical language. Copies can ve ob- 
tained by addressing the Stark Rolling Mill Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 





SECURE THIS CATALOG OF STAMPED AND 
PIECED SHEET METAL WORK. 


In the latest catalog of the Robertson Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is shown a wide 
range of stamped and pieced sheet metal work for 
various uses, also many tables and useful bits of in- 
formation. Among the items included are one-piece 
sheet metal elbows made in galvanized steel and iron, 
16 gauge and lighter, in all angles on any radius. These 
are useful for ‘any purpose where sheet metal pipe is 
used, and are especially suitable for heating and ven- 
tilating, blow-pipe, irrigation and exhaust work, being 
often specified by engineers for the equipment of 
grain elevators, wood working plants and factories 
where a dust-collecting system is required. Another 
article is the lock seam and riveted pipe made of 10 
gauge or lighter, black or galvanized steel, and a third 
typical item is the steel flange made from 3/16 and 
4 inch plate in sizes of 6 to 24 inches diameter. 
Other sheet metal products listed are plain lock seam 
pipe, water pipe, plain riveted pipe, riveted pipe fit- 
tings, turn table elbows, flumes, column molds, flex- 
ible metal spouts, smoke stacks, square and round 
conductor pipe, eaves trough, gutters, flat crimp ei- 
bows and shoes, conductor hooks, eaves trough hang- 
ers and fittings, ridge roll, skylights, ventilators, etc. 
Copies of this catalog will be sent upon request, by the 
Robertson Brothers Manufacturing Company, 1036- 
10460 West 37th Street, Chicago. 


o> 
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SQUARING SHEARS IN ALL STANDARD AND 
SPECIAL SIZES. 





Included in the Bertsch and Company line of ma- 
chines for sheet metal workers, are squaring shears 
built in all standard sizes from 3 to 12-foot for any 
capacity, and also ;in longer and special sizes. The 
shears 4 feet and longer are made with a patented cen- 
ter bearing in “the rear of the cross-head and those 
6 feet and longer have, in addition, center bearings 
for the main driving and counter shafts. The bearing 
for the cross-head is attached to a heavy cross-tie 
casting that is bolted to the housings, thereby making 
the shear rigid and self contained, also preventing the 
cross-head from springing, insuring more accurate 
cutting, and preventing light gauge sheets from draw- 
ing between the blades. Either style of gag hold- 
down or plain solid hold-down, in which these shears 
are built, permits the operator to see the shearing line 
at any point on the table, and is automatic and self- 
adjusting for sheets of different thicknesses. The 
clutch is described as positive, noiseless, easily oper- 
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ated, having steel-lined jaws and a cast steel switch: 
ring which operates against a hardened steel roller 
on a vertical plunger. Further particulars of the 
shears and other sheet metal workers’ machines can 
be secured by addressing Bertsch and Company, Cam- 
bridge City, Indiana. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Eagle Mop Wrincer. 
From Martin Engelhart, 2538 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Who makes the Eagle Mop Wringer? 

Ans.—Eagle Woodenware Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Stamping’ Manufacturers. 
From J. S. Wright, 445 Third Avenue, West, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

Kindly give me the names of manufacturers of 
sheet metal stamping who would be in position to 
manufacture my newly patented stove lifter. 

Ans.—Acklin Stamping Company, 1659 Dorr Street, 
Toledo, Ohio; American Can Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York; American Metal Ware Company, 36% 
West Huron street, Chicago; Atlantic Stamping Com- 
pany, 156 Ames Street, Rochester, New York; Cleve- 
land Metal Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Ni- 
agara Falls Metal Stamping Works, Niagara Falls, 
New York; Schatz Manufacturing Company, North 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Sayre Stamping Company, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania; Stuber and Kuck Manufactur- 
ing Company, Peoria, Illinois; William Vogel and 
Brothers, 37 South 9th Street, Brooklyn, New York: 
Cleveland Stamping and Tool Company, Hamilton 
near Coe Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manufacturers of Bathroom Fixtures. 
From Home Hardware Company, Batesville, Indiana. 

Kindly give me the names of manufacturers of 
bathroom fixtures and supplies. 

Ans.—L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 60! 
West Lake Street; Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company, g10* South Michigan Avenue; Republic 
Manufacturing Company, 14 North Peoria Street ; all 
of Chicago, Illinois. . 

Blow Torch Repairs. 
From Carr Hardware Company, Ames, Iowa 

Please advise where we can get repairs for. blow 
torch burner marked “Turner, Sycamore, Illinois.” 

Ans.—Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, Illinois. 

Advertising Cuts of Hardware items. 
From Fox Hardware Company, 5954 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please let us know where we can procure cuts of 
hardware items suitable for use in circulars. 

Ans.—J. H. Yewdale and Sons, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Hawtin Engraving Company, 19 South [‘ifth 
Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 








ITEMS. 





The National Steel Products Company, Mansfield. 
Ohio, has been incorporated to take over some of 
the sheet metal lines of C. E. Martin & Brother in 
that city. 

Damrow Brothers Company, Fond du Lac, Wis 
consin, manufacturers of sheet metal specialties, have 
increased their capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000: 
and will build an addition to their plant. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,222,611. Funnel. Francis F. Emory, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Oct. 18, 19138. 

1,222,643. Metal-working Tool. Fred P. Lovejoy, Spring- 
field, Vt. Filed Dec. 13, 1916. ' 

1,222,649. Expansible Hasp. Ianthus E. Marshall, Rich- 
mond, Cal. Filed May 17, 1915. : 

1,222,662. Mop. Frederick W. Pendergast, Cambridge, 
Mass. Filed Oct. 24, 1916. 

1,222,711. Post-hole Digger. John Joshua Armstrong, 
Sr., Weimar, Tex., assignor of one-sixth to Robert L. Wil- 
liams and one-sixth to Thomas A. Hill. Filed Aug. 17, 1916. 


1,222,755. Split Safety-post and Indicator for Double- 
barrel guns. George Henry Giddings, Ilion, N. Y. Filed 
Aug. 12, 1915. ; 

1,222,768. Spark-plug-insulating Means. Warren F. 
Johnston, West Carrollton, Ohio. Filed Apr. 14, 1915. 

1,222,774. Fishing-tackle. Charles Leonard, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. Filed Oct. 23, 1916. 

1,222,778. Firearm. Joseph Franklin McCleary, Findlay, 
Ohio. Filed June 24, 1916. 

1,222,780. Wrench, Robert L. McElroy, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Dec. 23, 1915. 

1,222,785. Operating-gearing for Washing-machines. Glenn 
More, Jamestown, N. Y., assignor to The Blackstone Manu- 
facturing Company, Jamestown, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Filed May 25, 1916. 

1,222,795. Rat-trap. Charles D. Ramsey, Sedalia, Tenn. 
Filed Sept. 14, 1916. 

1,222,824. Gas-stove (Manifold). Arthur W. Walker, 
Malden, Mass., assignor to Walker and Pratt Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. 
Filed Jan. 26, 1914. 

1,222,847. Sprinkling Device. Lewis A. Carpenter and 
Richard Middleton, Revere, Mass. Filed May 7, 1913. 

1,222,876. Door-hanger. Harry Lewson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1916. 
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1,222,894. Stove-door. Loyd Scruggs, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to The Copper Clad Malleable Range Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., a corporation of Nebraska. Filed Oct. 27, 1913. 

1,222,942. Window-fastener. William C. 
Wash., assignor of one-half to Charles H. Gaffner, Seattle. 
Wash. Filed Apr. 22, 1915, 

1,222,950. Lawn-trimmer. ‘Karl A. 
Ohio. Filed Mar. 29, 1916. 

1,222,959. Adjustable Angle-defining Gage. Ira G. Long- 
ley, Kit Carson, Colo., assignor of one-half to N, E. Mills, 
Loveland, Colo. Filed Sept. 18, 1916. 

1,223,015. Curtain and Fabric Stretcher. 
ley, West Berkeley, Cal. Filed Apr. 26, 1916. 

1,223,052. Automobile-lock. John R. Jackson, San Iran- 
cisco, Cal., assignor to Albert G. Burns, Alameda, Cal. Filed 
Apr. 25, 1916. 

1,223,081. Nozzle. Adolph W. Lissauer, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Apr. 1, 1916. 

1,223,089. Sheet-metal Rod or Shaft. Thomas I. Mur- 
ray, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 14, 1916. 

1,223,105.  Dust-pan. William Pigott, Santa 
Cal. Filed Mar. 10, 1916. 

1,223,187. Hinge. Adolph C. Lutter, Glenview, Ill. liled 
Jan. 26, 1917. 

1,223,191. Adjustable Saw-filing Guide. Adelbert R. Mer- 
ritt, Brewerton, N. Y. Filed Mar. 15, 1916. 

1,223,226. Baking-pan. Perley D. Wells, Milo, Me. Tiled 
Mar. 29, 1916. 

1,223,238. Scraper for Pans, Kettles, Ete. 
tige, Manistee, Mich. Filed May 5, 1916. 

1,223,271. Animal-trap. Albert M. Grubbs, Portland, Ore. 
Filed June 3, 1916. 

1,223,276. Lawn-hose Holder. 
ford, Ore. Filed May 24, 1916. 

1,223,289. Resilient Holding-clip. Otho M. Otte, James- 
town, N. Y. Filed Oct. 18, 1916 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











COMMERCIAL BUYING WAITS ON FEDERAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


This week finds the iron and steel industry fitting 
itself more surely into the position of great depend- 
ence which it must fill in the war. Government pur- 
chases and needs for military purposes are more 
clearly defined ; and some leading mills are specifically 
recognizing the government’s precedence in the market 
on a large scale, by inserting a clause in all quota- 
tions, contracts and promises of delivery, to the effect 
that all deliveries are subject to the acts and demands 
of the government. Makers are carefully considering 
all requests for war material to determine whether 
they actually originate in government necessities, in 
order that equitable distribution to the ordinary com- 
mercial trade may be preserved. 

The indirect needs of war are no less insistent than 
the direct government requirements, and implement 
manufacturers, for example, anticipating the in- 
creased demand of their products by reason of the 
movement for increased food supplies, are urging the 
mills for better bar deliveries and for additional ton- 
nages. Buying ranges from railroad equipment to 
structural materials, and business is so brisk that much 
of it is being turned away. 

l‘inished steel prices have apparently not reached 
the summit, for the minimum quotations of 3.60 
cents, Pittsburgh, on structural shapes, and 3.25 cents, 
Pittsburgh, on steel bars have now been replaced by 
4 cents and 3.50 cents. One of the largest producers 
of structural steel says that there is no longer any 
official price for bars, plates and shapes, but that an 
open market exists for all structural products, and 
there is a variation of from 1 to 5 cents per pound in 
the prices quoted by various mills. Sheets and tin 
plate are moving higher, and action on the former 
has been rapid. Store schedules have again been ad- 
vanced generally. 

In the pig iron market, makers’ stocks, after a more 
stationary condition while traffic troubles prevailed, 
are again dwindling. The market remains strong and 
buoyant. .{ new record was reached when Bessemer 
pig iron was sold at Pittsburgh, at $45.00 a ton, an 
advance of $3.00. 

The rise of 4 points in United States Steel common 
is considered a good omen for war bonds, and bank- 
ing interests were pleased with the market outburst 
of confidence as it is regarded as a desirable condi- 
tion to precede the offering of the government loan. 


STEEL. 

In the Chicago market, conditions in finished steel 
products are unlike anything experienced in years. 
Quotations, including 3.54 cents, Chicago, on steel 
bars, which had prevailed for some time for delivery 


at mill convenience, have been withdrawn. The lead- 
ing interest, which until now has been selling for 
remote delivery, announces that it has no prices and 
has nothing to sell. All inquiries are being given 
individual consideration but practically nothing is 
being booked. The situation practically precludes 
further bookings of steel, and all sellers are awaiting 
action by the government. Hard steel bars rerolled 
from rails have been advanced to 3.50 cents Chicago’ 
mill, and the former quotation of 3.25 cents, mill, 
seems to have disappeared. The market on plates is 
in a bad condition because of the absence of quota- 
tions. Most makers are sold ahead for many months 
and face an immense demand with nothing to sell. 
Ten cents per pound has been offered freely by some 
consumers for certain grades of plates in order to 
secure deliveries during the present year. Structural 
buying has been light, while in the East the demand 
has been heavy, with prices advancing; the leading 
makers are holding structural shapes at 4 cents for 
future delivery. Chicago warehouses have advanced 
structural shapes $5.00 a ton, the new quotation be- 
ing 4.75 cents, Chicago store. 
COPPER. 

Advances in copper stocks have been accompanied 
by the announcement that the government contem- 
plates placing large orders for the metal, although it 
is stated that contracts had been closed some time ago 
for sufficient copper to last the army and navy a year. 
It is believed, however, that the tonnage involved will 
be several times that of the first government order 
and that the new figure will be nearly 10 cents a pound 
above the price paid on the previous order. Electro- 
lytic copper prices have been the source of wide dif- 
ference of opinion, and trading has been so light that 
actual quotations are hard to establish. Interest is 
mainly in the July, August and September positions, 
producers being well sold up into July, and quotations 
are nominally as follows, on the basis of cash, New 
York: Prompt and April, 31 cents; May 29% cents; 
June, 29 cents; and third quarter, 27 to 28 cents. 
Prime lake copper is quoted nominally at 31 cents and 
casting copper nominally at 28 cents for prompt ship- 
ment. Warehouse prices on sheet copper in Chicago 
have been reduced 2 cents, the new quotation being 
40 cents a pound. 


TIN. 

During the past week, straits tin has advanced about 
25% cents and spot metal is now quoted in New York 
City at 5734 cents. Various rumors have been cit- 
culating in the market, among them reports that the 
sritish government would further limit exports, also 
talk of a 10 cents a pound duty on imports into this 
country. The London market has been advanced, and 
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the trade is excited, with importers and consumers 
still uneasy over May deliveries and the future supply. 
Chicago warehouse prices have gone up 3 cents a 
pound, the new quotations being 64/2 cents for Pig 
tin and 65% cents for bar. 


LEAD. 

Lead has been in good demand, and pending the 
final announcement of the government’s lead require- 
ments and the price at which this will be furnished, 
the market is ruling strong but halting. The outside 
lead market remains quotable at 934 to 9% cents and 
the leading interest still quotes g cents. Warehouse 
prices in Chicago have been increased 50 cents per 
hundred pounds, American pig being quoted at $10.60 
and Bar at $11.10. 


SOLDER. 

Solder has experienced a relatively large advance 
of 134 cents, the new prices being XXX Guaranteed 
YY & VY, per pound, 3634 cents; Commercial % « 4, 
3434 cents; and Number 1 Plumbers’, 3234 cents. 


TIN PLATE. 

For prompt shipment, tin plate is selling as high as 
$10.50 base, and the bulk of tonnage for distribution 
the second half has been sold. Tremendous quan- 
tities of canned goods are being purchased by the 
government and production is being speeded to supply 
packers with cans. Because of the great shortage, it 
is planned to lay an embargo on tin plate exports. 


SHEETS. 

The Chicago market sees steel sheets continuing 
strong with large demand, and sales are limited only 
by the ability of makers to take on more tonnage. 
Number 28 gauge black sheets are quoted at 6.69 
cents, Chicago mill, 10 gauge blue annealed at 6.19 
cents, Chicago mill, and 28 gauge galvanized sheets at 
7.09 to &.19 cents, Chicago, but little is obtainable 
because of the shortage of sheet bars. The prices are 
extraordinarily high, but men in the trade say that 
still higher quotations will soon be in effect. Ware- 
houses prices in Chicago continue on the up grade: 
10 gauge blue annealed sheets are now quoted at $6.25, 
an advance of 50 cents per 100 pounds; one pass cold 
rolled black sheets have gone up 25 cents, 28 gauge 
being quoted at $7.00 per 100 pounds; galvanized 
sheets have also been increased 25 cents, 28 gauge 
being quoted at $9.00 per 100 pounds; polished sheet 
steel has been advanced 45 cents, 28 gauge now being 
quoted at $8.20 per 100 pounds; and smooth sheet 
steel has ascended 65 cents, 28 gauge being quoted 
at $7.90 per hundred pounds. 


SPELTER. 

Inquiries and orders for spelter during the past 
week have been few and far between, and prices have 
declined. Prime western is now quoted fully 1 cent 
a pound lower than a week ago. Some business has 
been done among dealers themselves in anticipation 
of better export facilities, and although consumers 
have begun to show interest, their bids have been so 
far below the present market level that little business 
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has resulted. Prime western quotations are as fol- 
lows: Prompt and April, St. Louis, 87% to 9 cents; 
May 834 cents; June 85% cents. Chicago warehouse 
prices on spelter in slabs have been lowered 1 cent; 
the new quotation is 10 cents a pound. 


OLD METALS. 

Consistent advances have marked the iron and 
steel scrap market in Chicago and prices are now at 
an unusually high level. The situation is regarded 
as dangerous, and most dealers are operating cau- 
tiously. Wholesale dealers’ quotations, which may be 
considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel axles, 
$43.00 to $44.00; old iron axles, $43.00 to $44.00; 
steel springs, $27.00 to $28.00; ‘Number 1 wrought 
iron, $30.50 to $31.00; Number 1 cast iron, $21.50 
to $22.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals 
are as follows per pound: Light copper, 21 to 21% 
cents ; light brass, 13% to 1334 cents; lead, 8 to 8% 
cents ; zinc, 634 to 7 cents; cast aluminum, 35 to 3514 
cents. 


PIG IRON. 

With transportation facilities becoming more ade- 
quate, the movement of pig iron from: furnaces to 
buyers’ plants is working back to the line of consump- 
tion. The market is quiet, but strong, and new buying 
is at the ratio of about one third for this year to two- 
thirds for next. In the Chicago market, all grades 
are advancing, and a spectacular increase was made 
in the case of Lake Superior Charcoal, which is now 
quoted at $50.00, furnace, and is the first to reach 
that mark. Northern Number 2 foundry and malle- 
able were advanced to a basis of $41.00 to $42.00 for 
1917 delivery ; and for the first half of 1918, the quo- 
tation has been advanced to $37.00, furnace.  In- 
quiry is strong, especially for first half; and sales are 
being made steadily and in such volume that further 
advances are likely within a few days. Most makers 
of Southern iron are out of the market for the present 
year, being sold up, and few will entertain inquiries 
for 1918. Small tonnages of prompt iron are being 
sold at $35.00, Birmingham. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinati, April 28, 1917: 


Getting what one has bought is the principal difficulty 
in the iron trade at present. Cars are still in short supply 
and embargoes against certain points are of daily occur- 
rence. Production of iron is below what it should be, and 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, the output of 
coke is not more than sixty per cent of what is actually 
needed. 

Of course it takes time for consumers to become ac- 
customed to the changed conditions in the iron. trade. 
When a man has for years been paying $3.00 a ton for 
coke, it requires a heroic mental effort to now pay $12.00 
or more. And the man who used to think $9.00 a ton a 
fair price for Birmingham iron is apt to be staggered by 
a price of $40.00. 

The week has been marked by the same continuous 
demand that has lasted since the first of the year. Sales 
have been heavy, particularly for delivery over the first 
half of 1918. As a rule, the earliest buying for a first half 
period takes place in September or October; so it can 
be seen how unusual is the present market. 

Consumers are not willing to wait. They have seen 
the market advance week by week; they see that demand 
for manufactured products is beyond the capacity of the 
country to supply. So they wish to place their orders be- 
fore worse befall. It is not a health state. But no one 
can change it. 
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METALS. SS. - AUGERS. BEATERS. 
1 ugueaiategatalepadenteeey me th 10 Bovine | pedhine Mondesbasseeces 70%, ge an w ete 
ee ee eee ee ne | BOWE Drs os scccnccccvcvccenes ° inn ring Wire...$ 0 90 
National fibite) brands ‘in i cos bn mame... 70% No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. I 30 
than | -lote), per Ib........ oO. a ae 10 
Sheet. 

PIG IRON.  Pullcoils........per 1001bs.$11 50) rrotlow. Eee. Per doz 
Recetas i $41 00-842 00) Seren bean eee ae ow Bonney’s—ist $30.00......75 & 5% Ho. 50 Imp. Dovge....._...$ 0 25 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.... 41 00- pes 00 ALUMINUM DUUMG WEEE Bsc vcccaereeses 36 00) NO iso “<o -~ see 
oy lens bisaae a i $0 | Carload lote. ~ & 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . : = 
Southern Fdy., nh 3. . 38 00- 40 | No. 1 Pure Saget ‘ansge per lb. $0 60) pos: Hole. eg +4 “4 a oe 
iste Sa . C 13 = ce 00 | | Beers ken eee 75 meeenil: Oath... .0:) — 50 | No. 18 “ “ “ 4 50 

Cer ce TIN. — - on aes and al... 40% | 
MR oseesess Ib. 64 aughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT oo | BELLOWS. 
TIN PLATES. HARDWARE Ship. |SHOCRIMINE 000 6s cr cvecvcve vies 65% 
“ Ford's, with or without screw. | Mend. 
ce Snell’s 465% | Joe Se ee ene per doz. 7 50 
Ms Ses osese5 000 i 9 40 
ADZES. 
‘9 Carpenters’. AWLS. | Moulders’. 
PRIS. 6 000b0s00sc00s000s st OO | W2-inch......++++6. “12 60 
C D. No. 3 Handled....... per | doz. $0 45) 
gon 15q%| No. 1050 Handied.. | 95 | —— 
Whlte'e..vccescecviccicssccdS@| ShOwldered, assorted 1 to 4 cay 
—. 359; Patent asst’d, 1 to4.. ‘“ 60 | ‘—- mer y san Rotary Bell, 
cccccccccccccccccc es sONO ronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
COKE PLATES. REESE. Harness. (Cow. 
Cine Ste 20228 $19 80 Caps, Percusstou—per 1,000. Cie, «. o .occcese “ 95 | I See eee rer 60 
Cokes, 200 lbs...°".. 20x28 20 00 4 i Waterproof, 1-10s. apenas: | ge en “ 90| Kentucky................ 65&10% 
Cokes, 214 Ibs. ...... See 90:00) men’ °° 80° 8e ee eeeernes cons 
Cokes, 270 Ibe....... 1X 20x28 22 15 sua rtteeeececseevoveees 75 go Saiiahieiintiaemaiies “ar > 
f Shouldered.......... “ 4 §0| Rotary. 

BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. ae Smokelee Pow TT pe enbadhbhdd “ 65| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
a per 100 Ibs. $6 25) |” medium 15&5 Bea <-> 
MR ensesceponill per 100 lbs. 6 30 with Be Smokeless Powder,” Spin, Nickelod Stel Ball.) $00 
No. ieccissseesen per 100 |bs. 6 35 —. grade.... "30% “Noi handled 4 |) + Sw 

ii—t—u_m—’pss»»__—_—_—-.- tt <.<. 2° o. 1 handled....... 4 Ber dos. 7 00) 
"BSMETs Repeater Orde..1saay,| APSA. 158 tana Rate, polite 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK +e ie s Repea Bias ° SS " } and Bells, polished....... 40&10% 
okeless Leader Grade....... ; po reer 40 
Se eee per 100 lbs. $6 80 Po POWER. «oc ccccccces aii ood ol a eeeaemaeT 
oe ~ ter aseaas . per 400 ibe 6 85\y, mw. AXES. - ac Tekan 40&334% 
0. 26...206 poser per s. 6 90 Boy's Handled. OE MIDs 5 65:5.0:5 6 94050-0102 SOORTD 
No. 2700000000000 Der 100 Ibs. 6 95 "Nite Pec Lippincott, 3 .....per doz. $6 00) Miscellaneous. 
cconnens eee , | New Club... eee esses esse. 7%| Marshall Falls City... { § 00 Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
GALVANIZED ane | Broad. Farm, Ibs... 40, 50. 75, 100 
un s—per 1000 | res 190 240 355 475 
No. 16 ....... ++++-per 100 Ibs. $8 25 Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 05 | Plague, ty > Sealey 
No. 18-20......++++ per 100ibs. 8 40 ‘* 9-10 gauge........ ioo| © Dieu (have ies BEVELS, TEE 
PE Ri ccneenese per 1001 bs. 8 55 11-28 @auge....... 1 50 | prttgesees OZ. " 4 me 3 s, rosewood handle, new 
on” RR per 1001bs. 8 70|” ‘DuPont's Sporting, kege wet | Phumbs, Miners? thandied) "9 00 | Stings” Tovemood handle, new ets 
NO. 27...++06+ ++-eper 1001bs. 8 85 ‘Kegs. “a 5 40 Stanley’ s iron handle............ Nets 
EIDE  ccavsneseret per 100ibs. 9 00 ve Me kegs. . 
DuPont's Canisters, 1ib., paws ? 36 Single Bitted (handled). 
Pe eescséessckesee per 100lbs. 9 50 “Ib. Bee 32 Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH 
= Smokeless ; — et ae | | | tg Blue Finished........ 10 50 | Zinc SON CERES TEE ey ee eee 70% 
° -kegs.. . ough Rider...............- 9 OO|Beags.. ....ccccecccccccseves 6085 % 

POLISHED SHEET STEEL. - a oat m H 09 Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 _ © I aie olan: 75%, 

OS Se ees per 1001bs.¢8 00 - » canisters 00 BITS. 

» i 5|L.&R.O , Extra Sporti . : . 
Bes 29: ccsccscsccss por sontbe: 50], Somp.0--.5.-.-4...... 90025 [Sime Bites withesthandied). AGRE _— 
“TS. Geneeeeaaer 100 ibs. 8 20 — xtra rti arren Silver Steel......... 9 00 A Pid 9 
? ammaiatg WR | rE ae ©§ 40| Warren Blue Finished... 800, Ford's Car and Machine. -40&107% 
L.&R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting wie Rough Rider.............+-% 7 00 — Ec 4 9 
TERA LOLI EN | Soe scesecsescereesee sce» 0 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. _|{L. &R. Orange Extra Sporting = eee Gee es ++ #=2"*- we 

| pene iaes 2 : ar. MAEVE. ccc ccccccccs 
Per 1001bs.|; eR R. Orange, Extra doscting Double Bitted (without handles). Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. 25% 
Wood's Gmooth G20. cecccnse $7 65 }- Ib. canisters......... 32 Blood’s Champion, 34 to 4} Ib . i2 50 Scette Cac “ Large $26 00. at 4 
f .&R.O peebsinsececesiewsc.c per doz. POI, Powere ses Feaueeese 
nf oe = “ site diate : “ L. & Elba canisters eve Flint Edge.......... es J1 50 — Ly Ship Auger pattern ¥ 
eS © 25-26.....- 7 Hercu 0s “E C.” and “‘Infallible” Perfect remier...... Z [el Ree siseeudeseesacvdoeue® 50% 
NO, 27......00+ 7 80 he re ee The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
= - a 790 Hercules “E. C." and “Infallible’’ 34 to 44 _ a CRs Sain ssdeessdserssseseee’ 15% 
ee eer eee ee 11 ° ° 
Hercu es “E. “hye ‘end “Infallible’’ 4 ot : oq een 50c. Countersink. 
10candrums........... 91D 1°0 to 58 Rs. advance 75e. No. 18 Whegler’s.....per doz. $1 80 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, mee? E.C.” and “infallible No. 2 2 40 
Sgce 00 osesececnese oe 10 
IRON. Hercules .C." and “Infallible’’ BAGS, PAPER NAIL. Amgrican Sealed ag 30 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules We aS “50 C; in "Rifle oe P 4 20 25 “3 . ae “g 1 20 
a) ifle, ounds..... , = 90 
100 Ibs..... rer joseene $12 00 " ca “i ee maa $1 25 \Per 1,000... “$2 ~ - . 450 5 00| Mahew’s Plat. “4 Zz 
ercules igt ning Rifle, 
IRIE 555505 ss as0000 1 25 1 

SOLDER. Hercules Shar shooter Rifle, yoo 
XXX Cunrentecd §& }..pert, 3610 a 1 25 BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings........... 308 10% 
Commercial 4 & 4....... “ 343c nee — vo nie. — NN eg 20% | Gimlet 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... 324¢|/~ °°" caadeentatd : 

os Pee Tree sey Boot a CM... ‘i ea 40% 
0 erman Pattern..... per doz. $0 
| Drop shot, sizes smaller than OS ae 4 
SPELTER B 25-1. bags, per bag......- $27 aan Caner. Gouge “Hei nshee “ 
a OE 10c| Drop shot, . and — sizes, Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 Spoon.............. e 15% 
25-tb. bag S. per bag Be on 2 95 menial Sepadias 7 i 30 
Buck cot, 2 25-Ib. bags, per bag 2 95 
SHEET ZINC. Chilled shot, 25-fb. bags, ** 3 25 BASKETS | Reamer. 
DN cdiseccnes sees se $22 00 ANVILS. —. aeo** « 300 
Leas than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00| Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... c per Ib | = hal: gallate! maa 1° 60, American Octagon... 1 75 
Trenton, 81 to 150 ibs ececee H ¢ per Ib | Large mere ties “ 13 ad P ia 

COPPER. ASBESTOS. (Galvanised Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 14 bu | gn 7 cries, ES 2 55 

Copper sheet, base coceccescoce- 400 Board and Paper..... eeeere 17c per Ib.’ PUG itesedz $5 50 800 11 00° No. 1 Triumph...... “a 1 25 











































































































